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Bumors of the Dap. 
il A PERPLEXED OFFICIAL. 
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known, but stage- 
ar | believed to be the 


“1. | ellers, 


oat the “ Hub,” 


“| Fest at a small hostelry, 


ith 





bonny landlord, who was much of a wag, 


v»- | @ fine fresh haddock! 


In due time the cheated 
gentleman arrived at the 
rar pe pe of the old Bay State, and presented himself 
and credentials to the presiding dignitary. After the 


business that occasioned the trip had been discussed, 


and wine ordered, with marked impressiveness the 
1 traveller presented the very carefully packed repre- 


"a ay “ finny tribe,” with the remark: 
ere, sir, is as ; 
aoe > ——e of what our State can 
Opening the neatly adjusted package, to th ' - 
prise of the expectant holder, he teeta sbthied snebe 
than the inn-keeper’s innocent haddock, 

“Why, my dear ‘Gov,’” said the host, “ this is not a 
salmon, but an uncommonly nice baddock.” 

The official from New Hampshire was filled with 
dismay; he could not for a moment believe his wife 
would play such a bold sell upon him, and therefure 
knew not what to think. He apologized for the lu- 
dicrous mistake as well as possible under such unfor- 
tunate circumstances, and bowed himself’ out, had- 
dock in hand, and betook the homeward evnres with 
that fish still in his possession. On regaining the inn 
where the exchange had been etfect 1, he unburd 
ed his misfortune to the willing ear of the secretly 
chuckling landlord, without the Temotest suspicion 
of his guilt. As the stage was again upon the point 





— the salmon in its original covers. 
e excitement of the goud man was at fev 
er heat 

after all the cogitations he had subjected himself to 
upon the matter, as he was dropped at his own door 
and it was in rather an irascible mood that he ad- 
dressed his “‘ better half,” who was very solicitous re- 

garding his health, after so longea journey. Unable 

to conceal his displeasure, when she inquired if his 
excellency of Massachusetts was much delighted with 
~ —— he had taken to him, he exclaimed: 

a mo 

ae m was nothing but a cussed old 

It was now her turn to be sur 
prised, and learnin 

he had brought it back, she sought the kitchen; a 
soon returned, radiant with triumph, and 
it before his eyes, said: ae sere 
“Dare you to say that is not as choi 
eit oaks oice a salmon as 
Hardly believing his eyes, but thoroughly aroused, 
he burst out with the voice of a Titan: 


“ Cuss a tish that will be a salmon i Ham 
shire, and a haddock in M: husett; - Pr 
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During Greene’s management at Albany, Charles 
Parsloe, of pantomime notoriety, was playing one 
night the part of the monkey; he did not seem to be 
very nimble; he sprang lamely trom fence to tree; he 
had lost his usual quick, queer gesticulations of the 
animal, and would every now and then ran to the 
wings out of the spectators’ sight and quickly return 

as if relieved of something. Greene saw something 
was afvot, and determined to tind out what was the 
matter. He saw little Harry Knight running from 
one entrance to another to meet Parsloe whenever 
he came off. There seemed to be asympathy between 
the monkey and Knight; both seemed under some 
animal Magnetic intluence, or some other spiritual 
etfect of the day seemed to move them physically and 
together; perhaps some cordial spirit corked in a 
small bottle to allay the thirst brought on by undue 
exertion, The monkey’s agility was at fault; it was 


In the “ good old times,” when railroads were un- 
pace universally patronized and 
vehicles of trans 
could ever be invented tor the ptm nl mtg 
ae & certain then well-known executive started 
ovton, | from the seat of government in the “ Granite State,” 
} to visit a ge friend, enjoying an exalted station 
ishing to present hi 
gift worthy of his official yealtion, he ror ow ty Pes 
fore deputed his amiable spouse, in his absence toa 
neighboring town, to obtain trom her father, a rare 
, | old angler, the finest salmon that could be procured 
| At noon the stage stopped an hour for dinner and 
with whose propri 
| peyioe traveller was formerly inttmaney: ~via 
| aa n fact they were old schoolmates, Among other 
| subjects at the table, he chanced td mention the val- 
uable gift he was bearing to his Boston friend. The 
by-the-wa: 
m | ae to see the fish, and being Pt bey that 4 
el¢, been left in the bar-keeper’s charge managed. 
the | Just as the stage was starting off, to substitute un- 
known by any one, in place of the delicious salmon, 








a lame job. At last Greene discovered that the 
monkey’s dyed stockinet dress made of elastic web 80 
as to fit the body like the natural skin to resemble 
the monkey, and which dress had been dyed brown 

was old and worn out, bursting in its seams and tex- 
ture, and at every leap it was giving way. Harry 
Knight had a pot of brown ochre and a brush out of 
the paint room, so that whenever a rent occurred in 
this decayed monkey costume Parsloe would jump to 
| one of the side wings and Knight would paint the 
introductory white skin over.. So it went on ver 

lamely till the tinale of the piece. . 


toa > 





“ Jim, is the quality of the soup which you getat | 
these free lunches in proportion to its cheapness?” | 
“*O, no; I must say it is good—for nothing.” | 
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VIO|LET’S TRIUMPH. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN,. 





O full of dews were the June skies 
that night that the stars showed 
halos. The roses caught more 
drops than they could hold, and 
had to let them fall. Every fine 
needle in the clusters of the pine 
held a drop transfixed on its point, 
and trembling there, bright as a 
brilliant in the moonshine. Every 
leaf of every tree, curve as it might, 
spilt some of its liquid jewels, and 
the grass was all silvered over. 
Nature, being Violet’s godmoth- 
er, had given her a fairy gift at 
her christening. She perceived the 
souls in things, and trees and 
flowers listened when she spoke to 
them. On this, her wedding-night, they were full of 
@ fine jubilation, tremulous with delight and merri- 
ment to the tips of their leaves and stamens, and 
panting out almost visible clouds of perfume. You 
might say, too, that the very stars laughed till they 
had tears in their eyes, they were so goldenly misty. 
Inside the house, people assembled with various 
intentions, chief among them, curiosity. They want- 
ed to see the new house which Violet’s guardian had 
fitted up for her and her husband, to criticise finish 
and furniture, and to pick flaws, if possible. For it 
was very provoking to see a person So prosperous as 
this girl had been from the time when she was a baby 
orphan till now. She was beautiful, wealthy, amia- 
ble enough, accomplished and intelligent enough, and 
as happy as could be imagined; and consequently 
was just the shining mark for all the shafts of envy 
stored in the quivers of her dear five hundred friends. 
They didn’t get much satisfaction on this evening. 
Everything in this little suburban palace was perfect, 
the bride was a vision of loveliness, and the bride- 
groom was distingue, and acted like a sensible man. 
The only thing that could be criticised was the 
haughty ways of Miss Winnie Blake, and they were 
not to be borne. What had she to be proud of be- 
sides her toilet and heaps of black hair which nobody 
could deny did grow on her head? Her father had 
got rich by his slaves, and they and his riches to- 
gether had melted away from him in the great rebel- 
lion, and he had been killed; and good for him! and 
this miss was dependent on her cousin for a home, as 
everybody knew. She had better have left her grand 
tragedy airs in Alabama, so Mrs. Grundy thought, 
and have brought a proper humility into the all-con- 
quering North. 
Meanwhile, Miss Blake sat serene and impassible 
in her arm-chair, on the high back of which leaned 
one favored swain whom she had mase an exception 
of in her refusal to be introduced to any one. Mrs. 
Henderson was hostess pro tem., and though that 
was to be Miss Blake’s home, the young lady decided 
that the guests had no claim on her attention. She 
was still in mourning for her father, and did not go 
into general society; though of course, she must ap- 
pear at Violet’s wedding. The company might 
imagine that her chair was empty. So Miss Blake 
decided, with the greatest coolness, and Mrs. Hender- 
son, the wife of Violet’s guardian, and Violet herself 
acquiesced. 
“ But you may introduce that black-haired young 
man to me, and I will have him to stand behind my 
chair and bring what I may want. He looks like a 
mulatto we had on the plantation, a splendid fellow, 
who waited at table. His name was Tom. I hope I 
shall not forget, and call this young man Tom.” 
Se Mr. Lennon was presented to the lady, and stood 
behind her chair according to the programme; and 





if the company did not do so by hers. It was hard, 
indeed, not to look at her. A brilliant brunette, with 
large, bright-gray eyes, heavy braids of black hair, 
and a luxuriant form. She sat like a statue, smile- 


less, the snowy folds of her crepe dress falling frostily 
about her, no ornament but a white camellia in ber 
bosom and another in her hair, dropping low with 
the braids toward the neck. 
Her attendant, one of those warlike-looking young 
men, fierce in moustache, goatee, wadded chest, and 
towering height, who yet are as mild as lambs in their 
hearts, hung entranced over the carved roses of rose- 
wood just behind Miss Blake’s head, and looked down 
on her in breathless silence. He had at first attempt- 
ed something which he imagined to be conversation ; 
but the young lady having decidedly snubbed him, 
he had immediately subsided into his place. Mr. 
Lennon was, as she asserted, a born butler. 
The bridal party came in, bright as a bouquet, and 
every gentleman but the enchanted Lennon instantly 
fell in love with Violet, and had murderous thoughts 
toward the grdom. Such a lovely creature as she 
was! And such a cloud of tulle’ and such a tremor 
in her earnest voice, and such tears hanging on her 
eyelashes, as she repeated the words after the Rev. 
Doctor who married them! For Violet had been very 
genteelly brought up, and never dreamed of attend- 
ing a church or patronizing a clergyman without a 
ritual. 
As soon as the service was concluded, the young 
Southern lady rose gracefully, put her hand on the 
arm of her blushing escort, and sailed up to offer her 
congratulations. A whispered word and a kiss on 
Violet’s tremulous mouth, then with a smile flashing 
over her rich, tropical face, she gave her hand to her 
new cousin. 
“Shall I say Cousin Charles now?” she asked, in 
her softest tones. And Miss Blake had a voice worth 
hearing. 
In the three weeks that this girl had been with 
Violet, Mr. Loraine had not noticed her much. He 
had been quite engrossed in his bride-elect, and she 
had kept herself out of his way; but now he was 
struck by her brilliant and expressive beauty, height- 
ened as it was by the exquisite simplicity of her toilet. 
He was so much struck that he had no answer ready 
for her but a smile, till she had bowed and retired ; 
then he remembered that he should have called her 
Cousin Winnie. She was not in the least displeased 
with the omission, however, but sat listening to the 
common-places of Mr. Lennon, from whose tongue 
she had removed the embargo, and languidly watch- 
ing the people go up to pay their compliments. 
“How can Violet allow so many persons to kiss 
her?” she drawled. “It is really dreadful. When 
I am married, I shall not permit such a thing.” 
“T do not know which would be greater,” Mr. Len- 
non said, gallantly, “ the happiness of your husband 
at such a resolution, or the misery of everybody else.” 
“T should despise my husband, if he allowed it,” 
said Miss Blake, loftily. 
The gentleman almost caught his breath, and 
found no answer to this announcement. The idea of 
any man laying commands on this creature, who 
seemed born to command everybody else! 
“ Your cousin and her husband are to take a jour- 
ney, I hear,” remarked he, weakly, after searching, 
in vain for something more brilliant to say. 
“Yes, they take the last train in town to-night, if 
people have the good taste to remember the hours 
named on their cards, and not remain till midnight. 
In the morning they start for a few weeks in the 
West.” 
Mr. Lennon called to mind that he was expected to 
go at ten o’clock, and looking at his watch, found that 
he had but five minutes longer. He improved them. 
** You are to remain here during their absence?” 
“Yes, this is my home now,” Miss Blake sighed, 
thinking that, after all, this fellow might be useful. 
“May I, then, have the privilege of paying my 
respects to you?” he asked, eagerly. 
My lady tritled with her carved ivory fan and con- 





thing for you to come here till Mr. and Mrs. Loraine 
return. 


pathetic reproach. 


You can come then, if you like.” 
“Must I wait so long?” asked her admirer, with 


“I am not sure that I shali see you then,” said 

Miss Blake negligently, rising. “I wish you a good 

evening.” 

A stately curtsey, which the assembled Grundies 

witnessed with admiring envy, a sidelong gleam of 
the eyes, which the smitten swain cherished as a 

panacea for the disdain with which she had been 

treating him, and Miss Blake joined the bridal party, 

and Mr. Lennon went obediently off as his card had 

intimated. 

An hour later, Winnie Blake stood at the garden 

gate, in the dew and the fragrance, saying good-by to 
the newly married pair. She watched till their car- 

riage rolled away down the street, the wheels grind- 
ing the gravel softly, then turned and walked slowly 
up to the still illuminated house, her white robes 
catching light from the windows, her light foot 
soundless in the walk. The servants were putting 
out some of the lights and closing the house, and as 
she stood in the parlor window, she saw a form lean- 
ing over the gate, and a face on which the light shone, 
watching her. She turned from the window, laugh- 
ing softly. , 

“T haven’t made a bad beginning. A man dis- 
tracted on my first evening, and that the only one 
whom I allowed to speak to me. My cousin Loraine 
was pleased, too.” 

A servant entered. ‘Close the shutters here, and 
have all the lights put out but this and the hall 
lamp,” said Miss Blake. ‘You wait in the dining- 
room till I am ready to go upstairs. But first, as 
soon as the blinds are closed, bring me some cake and 
wine. I had no chance to take any.” 

The man quietly obeyed, and in a few minutes 
the young lady sat alone, dreaming and thinking, 
tearing in pieces the camellias which she pulled from 
her hair and dress, scattering leaves and petals care- 
lessly on the carpet, and sipping wine between whiles. 
I wouldn’t like to say how many glasses of wine 
disappeared bet those rosy lips, but certainly, 
when Miss Blake rose to retire, she found herself a 
little unsteady. 
“TI do believe I’m tipsy,” she laughed, glancing at 
her crimson cheeks in the mirror. ‘No matter, it is 
becoming. I wish Loraine could see me now.” 








CHAPTER II. 


Mr. and Mrs. Loraine came home after three weeks, 
and their friends began to gather fast and faster. 
There was no pleasanter place tw visit than Locust 
Cottage, as their little place was called. When peo- 
ple are happy they are very likely to be agreeable ; 
and this couple were as happy as need be. Besides, 
they were both naturally cordial, generous and hos- 
pitable, and in an engagement of several years had 
had time to get over that exclusiveness which is so 
likely to render lovers the least bearable of persons 
to all but each other, Perhaps, though, a different 
rerson should be given fur Violet’s willingness to 
share her husband’s society with others. Hers wasa 
character in which, though there was no lack of 
healthy common sense, the affections so far predom- 
inated as to render themselves sometimes oppressive 
to herself. She needed and wanted change, and to 
contemplate her happiness from a little distance. To 
catch his glance following her, to feel the stolen pres- 
sure of his hand as he passed her among their guests, 
to hear the whispered word of tenderness that veiled 
itself under the appearance of some ordinary com- 
munication—these seemed as much as her heart 
could endure. Her frail and sensitive being could 
ill bear too great a weight, either of bliss or pain. 

Miss Biake was not behind-hand in her contribu- 
tions to the attractions of the house. She lai aside 
her mourning and her gravity, and though her 
hauteur was still something disconcerting to those 
whom she chose to disconcert, she was careful to 


infectious, her saucy pranks were like a echild’s ex- 
uberant, mischievous glee, and both appeared at the 
right time. Among all Miss Blake’s fascinations, not 
the least was her perfect good taste. Perhaps she 


was a trifie too much of a flirt; but who could blame 
her when men were 80 willing to be victimized? Be- 
sides, she laugbed sc good-humoredly at their sighs 
and sentimentalities, and showed so little preference 
for any one over the others, that each one could con- 
sole himself with the thought that he had not, at 
least, to bear the pangs of jealousy; perhaps, too, 
with the hope of st some time touching her heart. 
For now no one could think for an instant that she 
had ever experienced a tenderer sentiment than 
friendship. 
“It is so strange, dear Winnie, that you never 
loved anybody,” said Violet, softly, leaning ou her 
cousin’s arm, as they stood in the rich light of an 
autumn sunset. 
“It is, perhaps, as well for me,” said Winnie Blake. 
‘IT don’t think I am onévto have a smooth course of 
love. I am not loving and gentle like you. HI 
should love at all, it would be with such a power and 
fervor as would destroy my peace. Be thankful for 
your quiet paradise, dear, and don’t ask me to ven- 
ture in.” 
A slight gravity settled on Violet Loraine’s delicate 
face. They always spoke to her as though she were 
a fond and loving child, and not an earnest woman. 
Even Charles sometimes spoke in that way. It hurt 
her, though she would not let them see that it did; 
and just now the thought crossed her mind that per- 
haps her love for her husband was as full of power 
and fervor as any that Winnie Blake could feel. 
There had been no room for tragedy im her prosper- 
ous woving and marriage; but some premonitory 
shiver in her heart told her that the elements of 
trageriy were there. 
** There are different ways of expressing the same 
thing. Winnie,” she said, in a low tone, following out 
her own thought, rather than replying to the other's 
remarks. ‘Cleopatra and Sappho did not die more 
surely than did Ophelia or Juliet.” 
Winnie Blake flushed deeply, waderstanding the 
gentle self-assertion, and gave Violet a quick glance 
which was almost an angry one; then recovering, she 
laughed lightly. 
“Well, cousin, please God, we will neither of us 
die for love, either by philter, asp, brook, or precipice. 
There is no knowing what may come tome, it is true; 
but you, at least, are past that.’ . 
Violet smiled faintly, raised herself from her cous- 
in’s arm, and tried to recover her cheerfulness. 
“What could_have made us 80 sombre?” contin- 
ued Miss Blake, going to the glass to arrange her 
braids. “ Cheer uy, or your husband will be suspect- 
ing me of having teased or annoyed you. He cannot 
bear to see a shadow on the brow of his darling.” 
A swift smile dimpled the lips of the young wife. 
No word of fondness was so sweet to her as that one 
of “ darling” from him, and it was true that he could 
not bear to see her sad fora moment. She gladly 
threw the heaviness from her heart, and turned a 
bright face on him when he entered. 
There was something beautiful in the protecting 
fondness of Charles Loraine’s manner to his wife ; and 
though he was mere eminent for grace than for 
beantv, heappeared positively handsome when petting 
her. Now he took her face between his hands, bent 
till his dark locks touched her blonde ones, and kissed 
the upturned flower ofa mouth. As he did so, glanc- 
ing across the room he met Winnie Blake's eyes, with 
an expression in them which riveted his attention. 
He could scarcely have told what struck him there, 
but for a moment he could not speak. She stood just 
looking gravely and stealily at him, as though he 
were performing an act of which she mentally ques- 
tioned the motive. 
It was but a breath of time, then she smiled, and 
approached them in her usual manner. 
“| have a presentiment that we are going some- 
where to-night,” she said. 











Miss Blake looked as if every other chair was empty, 


























sidered. ‘I don’t know as it would be quite the 


offend none of her cousin’s friends. Her gayety was 


Leaning close to her husband’s shoulder, Violet 
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had not seen this exchange of glances, but now she 

looked up at him, and saw that his face was slightly 

flushed. 

“Would my little wife like to hear Booth in Ruy 
Blas to-night?” he asked, taking the tickets from 
his pocket. “I need not ask if Cousin Winnie wishes 
to hear Booth.” 

“Of all things!” said Violet. ‘But how happened 
you to think of it, Winnie?” 

‘I can’t pretend to any supernatural knowledge,” 
she laughed. ‘The truth is, Mr. Lennon was here 
while you were lying down this afternoon, and made 
glowing representations of the tragedian and the new 
theatre, which last, you know,I have not seen. I 
promised to go with him if Cousin Charles did not 
bring home tickets, as I instantly knew he would.” 

“Poor Lennon!” laughed Violet; ‘‘he came five 
miles to give that invitation, and will come five to be 
refused. You are merciless, Winnie.” 

“*T did not ask him to come,” she answered. “ Be- 
sides, cannot he go in with us, and even come to us 
between the acts, if he wishes?” 

The two gentlemen might well feel proud of the 
ladies they escorted that evening, for each was strik- 
ing in her way. If Violet’s face was rather pale, it 
was still lovely, and her rose-colored mantle threw a 
faint glow over it. The band of black velvet set off 
well her fair, soft hair, and the tiny, white-gloved 
hands and glittering little fan gave her an air of 
daintiness. 

“O, this will never do!” said Miss Blake, coming 
into the room with a crimson wrap and crimson roses 
in her hair. ‘“ My colors will quite put you out. I 
must change.” 

“Never mind, Winnie,” her cousin urged. ‘‘ You 
look too brilliant to change. I wont mind being ex- 
tinguished. Besides, we can have Charles sit between 
us for relief.” 

“It never will do, Violetta. Your cape would look 
quite washed out, and I should look gaudy. Wait 
ten minutes.” 

In ten minutes she appeared again, looking like 
some magnificent fancy picture. A creamy white 
mantle with heavy silk fringes and tassels was 
wrapped about her, as she alone could arrange dra- 
pery, thus giving full relief to the rich dusk of her 
face; and in place of the glowing roses, a wide chain 
of dim gold bound her black hair. A fan of white 
feathers completed her costume. , 

“ O thou vision of a lady!” exclaimed Mr. Lennon, 
involuntarily, as she stood within the door. 

“Stand there for Cleopatra!” said Charles Loraine, 
flushing warmly as he looked at her. 

She stood an instant in tableau in the full light, 
half bending, as though she drooped at some pressure 
unseen of them, her face glowing dark and passionate, 
then she sighed in her thrilling undertone, ““O An- 
tony! Marc Antony!” And passing by them. without 
a look, even half turning away, she went out to the 
carriage, stepped in isted, and sank back among 
the cushions. She was silent all the way in town, 
except that she once leaned to whisper an entreaty to 
her cousin. 

“Do keep Lennon away from me this evening, 
that’s a darling! Iam so sad to-night, dear, and he 
will quite spoil my evening.” 

Violet pressed her cousin’s hand and nodded. It 
was the first time Winnie had ever complained of 
feeling sad, and the tender heart of the young wife 
was touched. She bered how h less and 
friendless her cousin was but for her. Without a 
country, too, she might almost say, for her home and 
neighborhood in the South had been so changed by 
the war they could never seem the same to her, even 
should she return to them. 

Mr. Lennon had known that they would go, and 
had managed an exchange of tickets by which his 
seat was next theirs. Winnie bit her lip with vex- 
ation when she heard it. He was not just the person 
she would choose to be monopolized by on her first 
public appearance in this Northern city. She would 
prefer some escort who could cast an additional lustre 
on what she knew would be her triumph—some man 
of noble p and cl ter, like Charles Loraine. 
But Violet was true to her tacit promise. When 
they reached the door, she playfully pushed her 
cousin and her husband forward, and herself took 
Mr. Lennon’s arm. 

“It is not fashionable fora gentleman to wait on 
his wife,” she said. ‘ You can lead the way.” And 
to the dismay and disappointment of the lover, she 
dropped back, thus putting two between him and the 
object of his adoration. 

QGharles Loraine had always experienced a proud 
and tender pleasure in escorting his young wife, and 
had looked on her with an air of satisfied proprietor- 
ship as she hung on his arm, the faint pink of her 
cheek close to his shoulder. But he had never before 
felt anything like the swell of pride with which he 
now walked into the brilliant and crowded theatre 
with Miss Winifred Blake’s gloved hand resting on 
his sleeve. She was, unquestionably, the most mag- 
nificent woman he had ever met, and he immediately 
perceived that he was not alone in that opinion. The 
curtain had not yet risen, and scarcely had they 
taken a step down the aisle before every eye was 
turned on them. Glasses were levelled, and slightly 
suppressed exclamations of admiration met his ear. 
Like most men, he was vainer than he would have 
liked to own, and in that moment, when he felt that 
every man in the crowd was envying him, he quite 
forgot his little wife close behind him. His eyes rest- 
ed instead on a proud head banded with heavy braids 
of hair, on whose lustrous blackness lay the yellow 
glow of golden links. Some uprising of half-forgotten 











ed his beautiful companion into her seat and took 
his place beside her, answering her flashing glance 
and smile with one as bright. Then he became 
aware that Violet Nad nestled close to his other elbow, 
and he turned to her with a feeling that was almost 
guilty: but she had been too much engaged in trying 
to soothe the only too evident disappointment of her 
cavalier to notice her husband's impulsive devotion. 
She smiled, and whispered behind her fan: 
“Entertain Winnie as well as you can; she is out 
of spirits to-night. And I must try to keep Lennon 
from quite tearing his hair.” 
Permission was all that was wanted. It was now 
his duty to be attentive; and certainly he had never 
performed a more agreeable duty. Miss Blake sat 
languidly trifling with her fan, utterly unconscious, 
apparently, of the many eyes that were fixed on her; 
but a deep, soft color burned through her smooth 
cheeks, and her lips were bright and melting as ripe 
cherries. 
“I think I never saw you before,” he whispered, 
scarcely aware of what he said. 
She did not receive the remark merrily, as her 
wont was, but, without seeming to have heard it, 
raised a little pearl-set opera glass and examined the 
cornices of the theatre, then dropped her hand into 
her lap and said, while a low sigh fluttered over her 
lips: 
“Of course I did not expect it; you were too much 
engrossed. I doubt if you see me now, indeed. But 
n’importe. Now for the play.” 
Charles Loraine was not a novice in the ways of the 
world, nor was he ignorant of human nature, and he 
felt the approach of danger. It was not his wife's 
cousin and friend who spoke to him then, but a fas- 
cinating woman; and the thought half formed itself 
in his mind, an unscrupulous woman also. But of 
the children of men, how many resist a pleasing 
temptation? No one, probably, without the help of 
religion; and even then, often with difficulty. And 
Charles Loraine was not a religious man. Perhaps 
he was not a man of strong principles, even, though 
he would have looked with indignant astonishment on 


thing. 


ertly as she watched the stage, marked the long, 
drooping lashes, the proud but sweet curve of the lip, 


scene, that small hand was suddenly clenched, crush- 
ing the snowy feathers in their passionate grasp. 

“TI have no patience with it!” she said, hastily 
“She is no more a woman than she isa queen. She 
should not have hesitated. She is cold and cowardly!” 
“But she had so much to forget,” he said, more to 
make her speak again than to defend the queen. 
“She was royal, and proud, and a wife.” 

She answered passionately, but without removing 
her eyes from the stage: 
“Forget! It should have been easier for her to 
forget the difference of rank than for Ruy Blas. And 


her love. If it was a love to blush for, then let her 
crush it. But he was worthy. Love is the ocean 
which catches us all, sooner or later, and I would 
rather sail in on its crest as an argosy, than be tossed 
on the beach, like worthless seaweed. We conquer 
or are conquered.” 

Charles Loraine had, for an instant, the sensation 
of drowning. He turned to his wife. 

“Do you like the piay?” he asked, hurriedly. 
“Yes, somuch! You know I have not heard this 
before. But it was too bad he should die.” 

“On the contrary, it was too bad that she should 
not also die,” said Miss Blake, laughing, as they rose. 
“How does the story end? Probably she is recon- 
ciled and united to her husband, and grows to be 
very fond of him, and to boast of him as a second 
Nimrod. Mr. Lennon, will you disentangle this 
fringe? Everything is a snare for such idle tags.” 
The little party walked down the vestibule through 
a double row of admiring gazers, Miss Blake grace- 
fully erect, declining support. As she stepped be- 
tween them, by one careless, dexterous motion, she 
shook out her bouquet from its holder, and swept it 
aside with the rustling folds of her dress. A score or 
more sprang forward to catch it up, but she never 
gave them a glance, sailing on as though it were 
quite an everyday affair to have a crowd scramble for 
her cast-off flowers. 

One gentleman standing there did not try to gather 
her largess, but watched her steadily and critically, 
following slowly after when she had passed. 

““A woman who can be so coolly insolent must 
have some power in her. I think I have found Mrs. 
Granger,” he said. 

Reaching the carriage steps just as the ladies 
stepped in, he elbowed Mr. Lennon aside without the 
least ceremony. 

“Loraine, how are you? May I speak to your 
wife?” 

“O Mr. Granger!” said Violet, leaning from the 
carriage to offer her hand. “It is so long that 1 have 
not seen you, as the French say. If I were not very 
amiable, I should not speak to you at all.” 

“You were always an angel,” he said. “ And you 
know that Iam at Washington nearly all the time. 
I go again next week. May I come out to see you 
to-morrow?” 

“Do come!” she answered, cordiany, and looked 
round to see if she could present her friend to Winnie 
Blake. But that lady had thrown herself back in 


the corner of the seat, and was looking out the oppo- 
site window. 





boyish ardor and romance possessed him, as he hand- 
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ing her head to glance at him. 


the seat opposite?” 


carriage is like a cradle.” 


grance, and silence. 


almost carried her into the house. 


you, Violetta?” 


dream that he beat me.” 


locks on her husband’s head. 


indolently recollecting that gentleman, and half turn- 


He caught at her word as a dog catches a bone, and 
they drove away and left him standing there. 
“I am so tired!” sighed Violet, leaning back. 
“Would it be dreadful if 1 should put my feet up on 


Her cousin’s languor was gone on the instant. 
‘‘ You dear little creature, of course you are tired! 
You shall have the whole back seat and lie down, if 
Cousin Charles will let me sit with him. 
give you the cushions, too, to put under your head. 
Or would you rather one of us should hold your head?” 
“T will lie down, Winnie, since you are so good; 
but I wont take your cushions. There, now Iam 
easy, thank you. Wake me when we get home. The 


We will 


Her husband tenderly arranged the cushions, 
wrapped the afghan about her, and, with a laughing 
good-night, sank into his seat again. The folds of a 
black silk dress dropped round his feet, the white 
glimmer of a soft mantle pushed against his arm and 
hand, and there was a breath of warmth and fra- 


“T really did sleep,” said Violet, as her husband 


“TI almost did,” yawned Miss Blake; “and my 
eyes are nearly shut now. Can I do anything for 


“No, dear, I’m going to bed directly. O yes, Win- 
nie! you may dream of Mr. Granger.” 

“The gentleman who came to speak to you to- 
night? Why should I dream of him? He has 
straight, light hair and a dogmatic chin. 1 should 


Violet smiled, and glanced at the half curled dark 


“O, he is very nice, for all that, dear. I have 
known him longer than I can remember. He does 
like to rule, but he rules the weak gently.” 

Winnie Blake’s eyes opened wide, and she drew 
herself up; but meeting Mr. Loraine’s deprecating 


any one who would have dared to hint such a 
So he sat and allowed the intoxication to creep over 


him, listened to her soft tones, watched her face cov- 


and the hand that lay upon her fan. At the last 


@ truly royal and proud woman should be proud of 


glance, laughed gayly. 

“I will dream of him, then, and see how pitiful h 
will be of my weakness.” 
say,” her cousin continued. “And even while 
Spain on the strength of his coming.” 

Winnie, bending to kiss her cousin good-night. 

“Yes. May I come to visit you there, Winnie?” 

“ Yes,” was the quiet answer. 
anotber word. 
husband. ‘You don’t suppose she thinks I wan 


her fvelings for the world.” 
“O, she was only sleepy, my dear,” he said, mak 


kind.” 


CHAPTER III. 


might be expected. 
postulation, and got her mouth stopped with a kiss. 


lieve he willcome; and lastly and finally, Iam sleepy, 
and again sleepy.” 


science which few things could trouble. 


voice in the garden under her window. 


friend going astray.” 


Blake, smiling to herself as she rose. 


turn over a new leaf in his experience.” 


pause in her combing and redden violently. 


Violet! 
me. 


colors blended, and threw over her shoulders a black 
lace shawl. “TI look like old porcelain,” she said, 
smiling at herself in the glass, “or a rainbow beaten 
toafroth. I’m glad 1 went to sleep.” 


the parlor door, then stopped. 
Mrs. Loraine blushingly presented her friend, and, 


on seeing him. 





“O, good-night, Mr. Leunon,” said Miss Blake, 


* He is coming out here to-morrow, you heard him 
heard him speak, I built the most beautiful castle in 


“Was the castle fur me, little architect?” asked 


“It is time I hada 
castle to invite you to.” And she went away without 


‘Why, how she took that!” said Violet to her 


her to go away, do you, Charles? I wouldn’t hurt 


ing a very different conclusion in his own mind. 
“She could not think that you would say anything 
unkind. No one could, Violet. You are but too 


THE next afternoon, Winnie chose most perversely 
to take a siesta just about the time their visitor 
Her cousin ventured a timid ex- 


“Why, you darling simpleton,” said Winnie, “ this 
wonderful gentleman is coming to see you and not 
me. Then 1 did not sleep well last night, and look 
hideously. See the circles under my eyes! I look 
fifty years old. Thirdly, I feel ill-natured, and should 
be sure to offend his majesty; fourthly, I don’t be- 


So she went off, and in fifteen minutes was sound 
asleep. For Miss Blake had a sound liver, nerves 
well cased in sweet and wholesome flesh, and a con- 


After a couple of hours, she was awakened bya 


“A man’s fancy may be caught,” it said, ‘his 
vanity may be gratified, his passions stirred; but 
with all that, his heart may never be touched. Re- 
member that when—well, if you should ever see a 


“So he thought he’d stay to dinner,” said Miss 
“And he is 
preaching to the text that the heart of man is deceit- 
ful above all things, and desperately wicked. I’ll 


Then, while she sat combing out her long hair, and 
smiling to see what a bloom sleep had given her 
cheeks and what a glow to her eyes, the words came 
back to her with 4 new meaning—one that made her 


“He saw Charles and me at the theatre last night,” 
she thought, “and is giving a prophetic warning to 
I knew that man would make trouble for 
I knew I should hate him. I only hope he 
wont speak to Charles aboutit. What shallI wear?” 
She dressed herself in a bright chene silk of many 


“ Well, Violetta, I dreamed about—” she began at | 


all,” thought Mr. Granger, giving her an admiring 
and appreciating look. ‘And if she hasn’t been 
asleep, she knows how to freshen herself marvel- 
lously.”” 

“Ifone might venture to ask what you dreamed 
about,” he insinuated, raising his eyebrows a little, 
with just that tolerant, superior air which Miss Blake 
knew beforehand he could assume, and which made 
her wish that she could put him to the rack. 

“TI dreamed to order,” she said. ‘ Violet gave me 
the subject last night, and I executed it this after- 
noon.” 

“Executed the subject or the order?” asked the 
gentleman, anxiously. 

“Both. Here’s Cousin Charles, Violet.” 

The young wife had been on the lookout, and knew 
quite well that her husband was near, but Winnie’s 
announcement gave her courage to go out on some 
flimsy excuse to meet him. His toilet needed some 
attention after the dusty ride from the city, and she 
was sure that he could not find a clean handkerchief 
without her assistance. So they were not back im- 
mediately. 

For a few minutes there was a silent war between 
the two she left in the parlor. Each one desired the 
other to speak first, and Winnie was determined that 
the gentleman should. So she sat with her drooping 
eyes fixed demurely on the toe of her slipper, and 
waited. He kept silence to the very verge of polite- 
ness, then bit his lip, and asked if she had liked the 
play the evening before; which was the next thing 
to saying nothing. 

She glanced up with a little mocking smile of tri- 
umph. “I enjoyed it very much.” 

A true school-girl answer. She would see who 
would be most noncommittal. 

“Tt is a very pretty theatre,” the gentleman said, 
following suit. i 

“Yes. The crimson cushions have a lovely effect.” 


“The finest effect is when the cushions are cov- 
ered,” said Mr. Granger, brightening. ‘From the 
balcony where I sat it was like a bed of flowers—so 
many ladies in such various colors. And, apropos of 
flowers—” 

“Something’s coming!” was Winnie’s flashing 
1 thought. “A pretty comparison,” she said, with a 
smile and a bend of the head. ‘“ The ladies would be 
pleased to hear it.” 

Mr. Granger colored angrily. Nothing but the de- 
sire to hit his companion with an apropos would have 
induced him to use so hackneyed and commonplace 
an image. 

‘* Apropos of flowers,” he said, distinctly, ‘I was 
amused to see the lads scramble for yours last 
evening.” 

“Lads! They were moustached men, every one of 
them. Did they scramble?” she asked, innocently, 
without a sign of wincing. “The flowers were not 
much faded. I shouldn’t be surprised if they might 
be seen for sale again to-day, put up in some apothe- 
cary’s window, with a few fresh leaves among them. 
Well, if some poor little urchin got a penny by them, 
Iam very glad.” 

“T hope there were no thorns in them,” the gentle- 
man said; “for to my certain knowledge, a very 
excellent young man, a friend of mine, bas worn 
them on his heart ever since. He would perish before 
he would tear a thorn, even, away from so precious 
and sacred a souvenir.” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Blake, with an air of admir- 
ing commiseration. ‘How heroic, to be sure. It’s 
like Prometheus, or the Spartan boy, isn’t it. I think 

there were large thorns on the roses, and little 

prickles all over the vine.” 

She was too beautiful and mischievous to resist. 

The gentleman laughed, and yielded. 

“Young men will do such things,” he said; “and 

» | Sometimes we old fellows would, if we were not afraid 

of being laughed at. I am not sure, indeed, that 

even that fear would long keep my head from being 

turned. But sometimes I wonder that the syrens 

can be so merciless as to transform their lovers into 

such inedifying animals.” 

Winnie Blake paused a moment. This man would 

make an excellent husband, and give his wife a high 

position. The thought of Washington and politics 

was fascinating. Beyond them loomed foreign em- 

bassies, and who knows what of places at courts, or 

| still higher positions at home. She shaped her course 

to this new breeze. 

“So long as you find no better name than ‘ syren’ 
for us,” she remarked, gravely, ‘* you must not won- 
der that our deeds are foolish and mischievous. We 
desire to please, and know no better way than to do 
what is expected of us. Sometimes I think that men 
are our worst enemies.” 

He understood her tack. “She will marry me 
with pleasure,” he thought, and the thought gave 
him a kinder feeling toward her. She was to be his, 
and he woukl protect her, even from himself. A 
pleasant smile softened the somewhat cynical mouth, 
| and a pleasant light brightened the cold blue eyes; 
; even his voice, though no lower in its even tone, 
| melted a little. 

“You shall not so accuse me,” he said. “J call 
| You no more a syren, buta woman, fair and powerful. 
| By that name I will call you. Do you also look on 
{me as @ man and a friend, not as a slave and an 
;enemy. I will try to deserve your confidence and 
| esteem.” : 

For once, Mr. Granger was deceived. He thought 
that the slight glow in her face was caused by that 
| feeling with which a nobler woman might have 


t 








whether by good wit or good fortune, Winnie blushed heard true and manly sentiments from him. Instead 


of that, Miss Blake had thought that he was in love 


“TI do believe she was surprised to see me, after | with her. 
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ge coming at last,” called Violet’s voice | flower 
from the door. “I heard your voices.” them 


They went in. ‘Do tell me, Winnie,” her cousin | quest: 
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will be no chance for play when the cat comes home. Pons 
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| all,” thought Mr. Granger, giving her an admiring 
and appreciating look. “And if she hasn’t been 
asleep, she knows how to freshen herself marvel- 
lously.” 
“Ifone might venture to ask what you dreamed 
about,” he insinuated, raising his eyebrows a little 
with just that tolerant, superior air which Miss Blake 
knew beforehand he could assume, and which made 
her wish that she could put him to the rack. 
“I dreamed to order,” she said. “ Violet gave me 
the subject last night, and I executed it this after- 
noon.” 
“Executed the subject or the order?” asked the 
gentleman, anxiously. 
“Both. Here’s Cousin Charles, Violet.” 
The young wife had been on the lookout, and knew 
quite well that her husband was near, but Winnie’s 
announcement gave her courage to go out on some 
flimsy excuse to meet him. His toilet needed some 
attention after the dusty ride from the city, and she 
was sure that he could not find a clean handkerchief 
without her assistance. So they were not back im- 
mediately. 
For a few minutes there was a silent war between 
the two she left in the parlor. Each one desired the 
other to speak first, and Winnie was determined that 
the gentleman should. So she sat with her drooping 
eyes fixed demurely on the toe of her slipper, and 
waited. He kept silence to the very verge of polite- 
ness, then bit his lip, and asked if she had liked the 
play the evening before; which was the next thing 
to saying nothing. 
She glanced up with a little mocking smile of tri- 
umph. “TI enjoyed it very much.” 
A true school-girl answer. She would see who 
would be most noncommittal. 
“It is avery pretty theatre,” the gentleman said 
following suit. i 
“Yes. The crimson cushions have a lovely effect.” 


“The finest effect is when the cushions are cov- 
ered,” said Mr. Granger, brightening. “From the 
balcony where I sat it was like a bed of flowers—so 
many ladies in such various colors. And propo 

flowers—” te ~ 
“Something’s coming!” was Winnie’s flashing 
thought. “A pretty comparison,” she said, with a 
smile and a bend of the head. “The ladies would be 








'” | pleased to hear it.” will be no chance for play when the cat comes home. eosin ee trom i gaze of bong day; “ My dear Violet, you are so kind!” he said, with | themselves. 

Mr. Granger colored angrily. N I will lose no time now, neither.” a by the sweets they themselves shed around | jiogt unwise fervor. ‘You are always self-sacri- | On one alone she seemed to have no power. From 
sireto hit his ens . y. Nothing but the de- She slid her soft, ungloved hand along his arm and IS oe ms | fieing.”” the time of their starting Charles Loraine had lost 
induced him to oN net ae apropes would have into his hand. ‘ Are you cross, Loraine?” ECUPEU SES COy/DUORSO NR, ABMIDUFS: thes Away: «You tread on my dress. You have torn it,” she | his cheerfulness. Perhaps Winnie had been too gra- q 
an image. sas neyed and commonplace “Cross, dear! no!’ The hand was tightly pris- | Violet and her husband had been sitting together | said, almost sharply. ; cious the night before, and he had realized the un- 

a “ Apropos of flowers,” he said. dis % oned, and perhaps Mrs. Loraine would not have liked | fur some time, and he had been very kind. He had As soon as he was gone, Winnie came down and | worthiness of his infatuation. Perhaps the pale face 
ay amused to see the lads bl tinetly, “I was to hear another woman than herself addressed in | smoothed her thin cheeks tenderly, and spoken of | was as gracious as ever. Evidently she did not mean | which he had left on its pillow haunted him. What- 
evening.” scramble for yours last those tones. “I have no right to ask any questions,” | the time when they would grow full again. He had | to visit her wrath on ber cousin. ever it was, a gloom settled on him from the first, and 
*F | «Zads! They were moust: hed he said, presently. held the weary head on his shoulder, and kissed the | “I am ashamed of myself for being so cross,” she | he could scarcely be civilly cheerful. Had it been 
“tl them. Did ‘on amaaiane dh mon, every one of “And I have nothing to tell,” said Miss Blake, | lips that qnivered too much for speaking. But that | said. ‘It was too bad to worry you. But you see I | possible he would gladly have deserted the party and 
t! without a sign a wincin - “ ae aint, Sepensaiiy, softly. ‘Allis, he said that we would have no non- | Winnie Blake came in just then, she would have | wanted so to go.” returned home. 
much faded. I eee © fdowers were not sense or pretence between us, but would be friends. | poured all her trouble, all the silent agonies of that | But in spite of her penitence, when Mr. Loraine | But the moodier he became the gayer was Winnie 
ol. | seen tien “a reece te surprised if they might I was to trust him. Then you heard the rest. Only | winter into his ear, would have asked him if indeed | came home in the evening she received him with the Blake, till she found that was vain. Then she tried 
d. cary’s window am af “* os 0 in some apothe- he asked me also if he should find me here when he | she was as dear as ever to him, if all that she had, | utmost coolness, and sat close by her cousin. coaxing, and reproaches. But all he wanted was to 
ag Well pesmi sine Sateen in eaves among them. came.” unknown to him, seen and heard, was but the wan-| Violet was restless, and talked more than usual. | get home. The slow hours dragged, the day, the 
Oe am very glad.” chin got a penny by them, They were at the gate, under the shadow of two | dering fancy, and not the false heart. But Winnie’s | She was even gay, and told stories of school-days, and | night, another day wore away, and they were having 

“I hope there were no thorns in th ae tall evergreens that kept ward there. He stopped | voice and step came just at the moment she had | remi Jed her h of adventures which they had | so fine a time that the party concluded to stay one 1 
man said; “for to my certain k ws the gentle- her. raised her face to speak, and he had taken a seat fac- | had together. He smiled as she spoke, then his eyes | night more. His impatience amounted to agony, ‘ 
exesiions jung Sie etal yr ledge, @ very “Let me be the first to offer my congratulations on | ing her chair, as though shrinking from being seen | went back to the haughty, beautiful face beside her. | when, on the third day he sprang on to the wharf, 
shauh ein eeaecanes on 2 of mine, bas worn what I see plainly must take place,” he said. | with his wife’s head on his shoulder. Violet rose and went to the piano where she played | and called the first carriage to take them home. 

ly | he would tear a thorn er. » He would perish before “ Granger always means what he says, and I don’t Now, as she sat under that slow blossom-shower, | over her old music, played the piece he used to like The blinds were all closed when they drove up to 
or | and sacred a souven in” en, away from so precious believe that you will change your mind. I wish you | and Winnie stood singing behind her, Violet looked | best, and always asked for. With her hands on the | the door, and there was no face in the windows. 
x-| “Dear me!” said Miss Blake, with every happiness, Winnie.” up suddenly at her husband. He was not looking at | last chords she flung a glance over her shoulder. He | They both grew pale as they hurried up the walk, 
* | ing damanineneitin “How - E = on alr of admit. “Do not you congratulate me!” she exclaimed, in | her, but over her head at Winnie, a smile of passion- | was watching still that clouded, beautiful face. Vio-| and into the house. There seemed no one about, 
‘is | like Prometheus. a the S Aienigp ve > ry viseess It 7 a tremulous tone. “I do not wish to be misunder- | ate love and admiration on his face, a look that stung | let turned her head back again, and sang a verse | Violet was not in the parlor, and there were no sigus 
uot | there were lange rt noel - y, isn’tit. I think stood by you, Loraine. In that man, I see wealth | his wife to the heart. from Winnie’s song of “ Violets.” of her having been there that day. The two stopped 
“ak | prickles all over the vine.” on the roses, and little and position, but not a lover.” : She started up, gasping for breath, and flung the | «+ slight not, ah, slight not the shy little flower; and looked in each other’s faces. re 
ok | She was too beautiful and mischi “You are coming at last,” called Violet’s voice | flowers from her. “They make me faint! Take It secks not to vie with the gay garden rose; “She must have been taken sick,” whispered 
ld | The gentleman laughed, and yielded evous to resist. from the door. ‘I heard your voices.” them away!” she answered to their astonished Though humble the incense it brings to your bower, Winnie Blake, with pallid lips. 
be- “Young men will d ine h oe - se They went in. “Do tell me, Winnie,” her cousin | questions. If its life be a short one, ‘tis sweet to its close.’ "* They went up the stairs, and toward the chamber 
DY, | sometimes we old fellows ak Paid bn bie whispered, — Mr. Loraine go . his unvend si Wetherby’s got his yous," said Mr. Loraine, the | He did not hear her. redone ee hea oe —_ be oe ge — 
of being laughed at. I am not sure, in deed, tl evening paper, ‘do tell me about Mr. Granger. next morning at breakfast. A tine yacht it is. 1 “T believe I-will retire,” she said, rising abruptly. | in the door, an a einer bie pe ; 
nd | even that fear would long keep my he i, fi » that Winnie told her every word and look. am so sorry you are not well, Violet. We could have | “Iam tired. And if I am not awake when you start | in the room opposite hers, and hear e cry of an 
ves | turned. But sometimes I enter as m9 being “ May I tell Charles?” asked the wife. such a tripin her. He has invited a party to go | inthe morning, don’t waken me. I didn’t sleep well infant. ae ae 
‘R- | can be so merciless as to transform their 1 ety “Certainly.” down among the islands to-morrow, for a couple of | last night, and want to make up.” “O, my wife! eek Chars Loraine, wildly. 
euch inedifying animale.” eir lovers into seen days.” “Shall I go up with you, dear?” asked her hus- | “ Where is sh:, Beldget? 
va| Winnie Blake gateeda. moment. Thi HAPTER IV ““O, cannot we go?” cried Winnie Blake, eagerly. | band, starting up. “ She is here, sir,” said the girl, leading the way to 
make an excellent husband, and give his mn — . eo j “It is too good to lose. Why, Mr. Martial says the “No, no,” waving him back. “You will have | the bed. ‘ Would ogee — bm tdesel 
his | position. The thought of Washington prey oa ; AFTER a few weeks Mr. Loraine received a letter yacht is a little floating palace. Then, the weather | some preparations to make.” She sonien down Me 3 pine ’ tego e ri nt He 
ut | was fascinating. Beyond them loomed forei igang * | from Mr. Granger, a friendly letter telling of his do- | is fine for March, as warm and stillas June. I must She climbed the stairs wearily, and went to her | Violet Loraine seem ob ey ae oe oe 
‘e- | bassies, and who knows what of places at pe lige ings, and not telling too much. ‘There was a word of | go, psp geal DR. 5 OE ae sok contaghe —— peg be 7 ae wuld ‘we tan ote that. He | 
’ & | still higher positions at home. She shaped her ese kind remembrance for Violet, and a message for Miss “ But we cannot leave Violet,” he said. “I am | the windows, making everything look ghostly and | now, but her sm . He 
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ne j der that our deeds are foolish and mischievous. We 
Vil | desire to please, and know no better way than to do 


to this new breeze. 


“So long as you find no better name than ‘ syren’ 
for us,” she remarked, gravely, ‘‘ you must not won- 
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Steps were heard approaching. 

“You will remain with Mrs. Loraine this winter?” 
the gentleman asked. 

“Yes, I have no other home.” 

“J shall find you here, then, in the spring?” 

“Tf you come, yes.” 

Then Violet and her husband entered, and found 
the two sitting quiet and grave, but with, perhaps, a 
slightly raised color. 

‘They have been quarrelling,” Violet whispered to 
her husband, and immediately proceeded in her gen- 
tle way, to throw oil upon the waters. But she 
became puzzled. There was no appearance of storms, 
but only the silence and glow that follows a breeze- 
less clearing away. The two were not very talkative, 
nor very merry, but were kind to their host and 
hostess, and friendly to each other. The evening 
passed quietly, and Mr. Granger did not stay late. 
“Tam sorry that I go South sooner than I expect- 
ed,” he said, in taking leave. “I must start to-mor- 
row. But time flies, and you'll see me when the 
robins come back. It is now November; I shall see 
you in April,” he said, taking Miss Blake’s hand in 
parting. 

Violet’s eyes opened, and her husband drew a quick 
breath at this promise. 

“The night is so fine, I have a mind to walk to the 
depot with you,” Mr. Loraine said. 

“Will not the ladies come?” asked Mr. Granger. 
Violet excused herself; but Miss Blake threw a 
mantle over her shoulders, and took his arm. 

“How long have you known Mr. Granger, Win- 
nie?” asked Charles Loraine, as they went home 
together, walking very slowly. 

“Let me see. I came down stairs at six o’clock, 
and it is now a little past ten. That makes a round 
four hours.” 

“Did you never speak with or meet him before?” 
“T never spoke with him, my grand inquisitor, but 
I saw him last evening out of the corners of my eyes, 
which were half shut.” 

“You have lost no time,” said the gentleman, 
pointedly. 

“T hope not. Time is precious,” she sighed. 

There was silence a moment. ‘I shall have to toe 
the mark when I get that man,” shethought. “ There 


away, and Charles Loraine was caught in the silken | 
fetters of a practised and unscrupulous coquette. 
Why should not he be pleased with her? he asked 
himself. She was beautiful, and as fond of him as 
though he were her brother. Then they would soon 
lose her; for it was plain what Granger meant, and 
it was plain that she would not refuse him. Of | 
course, he loved Violet with all his heart, Mr. Loraine | 
assured himself, but that need not prevent hiw from | 
seeing that Winnie Blake was beautiful, and from 
admiring her. He had nothing to conceal. 
Nevertheless, though he had nothing to conceal, 
after the tirst wild and astonished gaze with which 
Violet had first seen him as he stqod tenderly smooth- 
ing Winnie’s hair, not aware of his wife’s coming, he 
was different in his manner toward the young lady in 
his wife’s presence and her absence. Violet was ner- 
vous, and must be humorel. So they humored her 
all winter. The treatment did not seem tu agree with 
her. Dark circles grew under her eyes, the eyes 
themsélves got a wild, searching look in them, the 
cheeks grew hollow, the hand thin and trembling. 
They petted her. She must be waited on. She must 
lie down anid have things brought to her. She must 
not feel obliged to sit up late. But her slight form 
seemed endowed with a new energy as it failed. She 
would walk, and sit up, and keep about with those 
two. She was not as ill as she louked, she said coldly. 
Spring came, and going out for a ramble, Winnie 
brought in some snowdrops. ‘They look like you, 
dear,” she said, dropping them one by one over her 
cousin, as she stood behind the chair in which Violet 
sat. 
Mrs. Loraine sat quiet and let them drop about her, 
looking down with a faint smile on her pale lips. 
“And here are your namesakes,” said Winnie, 
reaching a white hand over her shoulder, and hold- 
ing a bunch of blue violets close to her face. Then 
she sang softly: 
“* Violets, blue violets, 

Beautiful blue violets, 
Laden with perfume, and dripping all with dew. 

From dell and from dingle, 

By rills and by rivulets, 

Lady, at sunrise I sought them for you.’ 

*** Enclosed in a cluster of green leaves I found them 





length about them when he saw her in the spring. 


Blake. He hoped she was well. He had seen friends | sorry, too, that she should miss it. She is a brave 
of hers from Alabama, but would tell her more at | little sailor. Do you remember, Violet, the time we 
| got caught out boating in a squall, and you took the 
“He doesn’t mean Cousin Winnie shall forget that | helm, the fellows being frightened, and our boatmen 


he is coming back?” laughed the gentleman, toss- | wanted to take in sail? You sat there, pale and 


said, quietly: 





There was a moment of silence, then Violet Loraine 


“There is no need of you and Charles remaining at 
home on my account.” 

You darling!” said Winnie, without giving the 
husband time to speak, throwing her arms around 
Violet's neck. “ You area heroine. I should never 
be able to see other people go off and enjoy them- 
selves, while I moped at home.” 

** But L could not enjoy myself if Violet were mop- 
ing at home,” her husband said. “ I cannot think of 
leaving her. I will seeif I can get the Stevens to take 
charge of you. They are going, and will be very 
happy, Tam sure. I would have spoken to them to- 
day, but didn’t know that you would care so much 
about it.” 

“O, thank you!” said the proud beauty, with a 
toss of the head. “ But pray don’t put yourself to 
the trouble of coaxing anybody to take care of me. 
On the whole, I preter to reinain at home.” 

She sauntered off to a window, and stood there 
drumming on the pane. Violet, with very red cheeks, 
glanced at her husband. If be had looked angry her 
courage would have risen. Instead of that he looked 
disconcerted and distressed, and presently rose from 
the table. He lingere! about the honse past bis asyal 
time, speaking to bis wife, but glancing at her cousin 
who sat by the window sewing industriously, but 
never noticed him. Presently she gathered up her 
work, and, without a look at him, went up stairs. 
“Tamsure I am sorry to disappoint Winnie,” he 
said, hesitatingly. ‘‘ And I must say, I think she is 
rather unreasonable. What do you think I had bet- 
ter do, Violet?” 

“T think you had better please yourself,” she said, 
carelessly, pushing some weeds into the canary’s 
cage, her head a little turned away from her husband. 
He half turned to go, then came back in some em- 
barrassment. 

“Tf it were for one day now; but to leave you alone 
all night. It would be too bad.” 

“O, that makes no difference,” she said, hastily. 
“Jf you wish to go, I should much prefer you would. 
I can get along very well. The nurse comes in the 
morning, and I shall not feel as comfortable if you 
are disappointed.” 





unreal, and the room was chilly. 

**T cannot stay here alone!” she said, in a shiver- 
ing whisper. “ Why did I let him stay? Why did I 
come away? Who knows when I may spend an 
evening with him again. O God! I will go back.” 


She descended the stairs still more wearily, resting 


“Come up stairs, darlin’,” she said. “I can take 
youinmyarms. You are light asa feather, and I 
am strong.” 

Without a word Violet laid her head back on the 
girl’s shoulder, and Bridget lifted her and bore her 
up to ber chamber, weening all the time, and mut- 
tering words of fondness ever her. 

“You need not stay, Bridget,” the lady said, when 
the girl had helped her to bed. ‘I'd rather be alone, 
and itis chilly here. And Bridget you must not say—” 
“Tl say nothin’, mistress. Bat I’d like to stay 
with ye. Mayn’t I say my prayers here by yer bed.” 
“ Yes, I’d like you should, Bridget,” was the faint 
answer. 

So the girl knelt down, and sobbed out her prayers 
there. 

“‘ Now, good-night,” said Violet, holding out her 
hand. * 

Bridget grasped and kissed the hand. 

“JT wish I might kiss yer blessed, pale cheek, my 
dear mistress,” said the girl, falling on her knees 
again. 

Violet Loraine put her arm around the girl’s neck, 
and drew the tearful fuce down. 

“Good, faithful Bridget!” she whispered. 

Violet 1 to be sleeping quietly when her hus- 
band was ready to go the next morning. She lay 
with her face a little shaded, her eyes closed, and 
breathing gently. He would not waken her, but he 
stood long and looked. He went back again, softly, 
just as they were about to start. She still had her 
eyes closed, and, but that Winnie was standing by, he 
would have kissed her. Winnie kissed her, then they 
went lightly out. The eyes opened as they went out 
of the room, and Violet Loraine sprang out of bed, 
and watched from the window, as they drove away 
from the gate. 

“O, why didx.’t I speak to him?” she moaned. 
“ Why didn’t I say good-by to him?” 








The party down the harbor was a gay one, and 
Miss Winnie Blake was the queen of the festival, and 
in gay spirits. She completely captivated Mr. Weth- 
erby, and set the other ladies wild with her daring 
coquetries. She flirted with their husbands and 
lovers, under their noses, and they could not help 


might kneel and vow to any woman he fancied, and 
her heart would not ache, nor her eyes overflow. 
Above their follies, their cruelty, their unworthiness, 
their sin, she soared serene and untouched by stain. 

“She got her death lookin’ in the parlor-door on ye 
two the other night,” said Bridget. 





ing the letter into his wife’s lap, after having read | quiet, and Tom Farrol lay in the bottom of the boat 
it aloud. shaking like a leaf. He pretended afterwards that 

Violet took the letter without a smile, and looked | he was sea-sick.” 
it over. She had been growing a little graver in The reminiscence stirred up old feelings, and it was 
those few weeks. The color was not as steady in her | a fond and bright smile that the husband gave his 
cheeks as it had been, sometimes glowing with a pain- | pale little wife across the table. 
ful brightness, sometimes quite disappearing, and ‘‘ Why, who would have expected you to be such a 


what is expected of us. Sometimes I think that men 

nd | are our worst enemies,” 
er He understood her tack. “She will marry me 
ue | with pleasure,” he thought, and the thought gave 
er | him a kinder feeling toward her. She was to be his, 
| and he woul protect her, even from himself. A 


t,”* | pleasant smile softened the somewhat cynical mouth, 


This same Bridget has a story which she once 
whispered into somebody’s ear. She says that when 
Mrs. Loraine had been dead a month, she saw Miss 
Winnie Blake on her knees to Mr. Loraine, and that 
he spurned her almost. “I never loved you,” he said, 
sternly. “I loved Violet. My feeling for you was 


now and then, and almost crept with her soft, drag- 
ging step to the parlor door. There she stood as if 
turned to stone. Her husband knelt beside Winnie 
Blake’s chair, clasping the reluctant hand, trying to 
turn the averted face toward himself. 

“You have made my day miserable!” he was say- 

























































to | and a pleasant light brightened the cold blue e ae leaving a pallor as painful to see. She had a way of | heroine, Violet!” exclaimed her cousin. ing, passionately. “That frown of yours has been | only an eens enh ip ee to bring 
for | even his voice, though no lower in its ev sag speaking to hercousin arfd her husband without look- Mrs. Loraine lifted her head, strengthened a little, | like a weight on my heart. How could I do other- | over me. My = velongs A eg . en 
he | melted a little. en tone; ing at them, fidgeting with a glove, her work, a | maybe, by that loving smile, and for the first and the | wise than I did, dearest? You know that many Mrs. Winnie Granger does not look, ne ; 
| “You shall met 00 encase me," be anid, “7 y book, a paper, anything at hand that would employ | last time asserted herself. might blame me for leaving Violet, and I didn’t want | a woman whose henet bas ee is enol fli op Aad 
ny | you no more a syren, but a mcinaes fair i fc ont i her eyes. And the eyes got a strange look in them “ You do not know how to judge of heroic qualities, | her to know that I wished so much to go. Indeed, I that she is very yay, and — a ged os ~ 
ck | By that name I will eall you. Do you =e | when they did meet those others. Winnie, and should not attempt it. 1do not pretend | wouldn’t care a fig for it but for you. Can’t you for- husband did not keep a psn * - “ i k n- 
a, | sem am 6 eine eek eon Reo ho: ; look on | But then, Violet was out of health, and nervous. | to be a heroine, but I have more courage, and more | give me, darling?” ; deed, there is a story that prob e _ ers) — 
en j} enemy. I will try to austere your C rch | One must not wonder if she seems whimsical. But | endurance, and more determination than you have.” Winnie Blake turned on him a smiling face, lifted | in her room twenty-four hours, for allo ng ag t 
| esteem.” euacense and | (Y whimsical she was not. On the contrary, she showed | The two looked at her in silent astonishment, the | one white hand to toss the hair back from his fore- | young rebel to kiss ther hand: But I don’t believe it. 
at | For once, Mr. Granger was deceived. He th h Be. more dignity than she had ever shown before, and | husband with a searching gaze, as it’ he found some- | head, and his wife saw nothing more. She staggered People do so like to talk. 
| that the slight glow in her face was nator b on : | ) even a certain stately pride at times. But whata thing there he never saw beture, and suspected yet | back blindly toward the staircase, and sat down. —_—————__+ soe | 
d, | feeling with which a nobler woman mi ar Kinin | 3 pathos in the stateliness and pride of that frail young more behind. Winnie Blake colored angrily, and ° Let me help ye, my darlin’ mistress!” auld the O, never breathe a dead one's name, | 
ed , heard true and manly sentiments from him “ In eos Q a creature! It was the pride that would never let her | Tose from the table. : bs ‘ voice of Bridget, her table-girl. ~ Lean on me. When those who loved that one are nigh; 1 
| of that, Miss Blake had thought that he ia rs 1 as (ye cowplain, though her heart might inly bleed her | ‘* Well, perhaps you are right, Violet,” she said. After a few minutes Mrs. Loraine raised her hea‘, It poars a lava through the frame, a | 
er | with her, nm love slowly to death. “But the thought of that sail will make me ill. It | and looked into the girl’s tace. Tears of anger and That chokes the breast and fills the eye. | 
| | 2 In truth, the mouse was playing while the cat was | has spoiled my breaktast already.” grief were raining over it. Eliza Cook. | 
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ANGELICA’S BETROTHAL. 


CHAPTER I. 
A CHRISTMAS SCENE AT THE OLD COURT. 


“ REMEMBER our conversation, my dear!” 

The young gir] to whom these words were address- 
ed by her mother, stood cloaked, softly and warm, in 
the hall of her rectory home, waiting for the carriage 
which was to convey her to the family party, consist- 
ing of herself and her father and mother, to the scene 
of Christmas festivity at the ‘Old Court,” the baron- 
ial residence of Lord and Lady Hautain, who held 

their Christmas revels in the fashion of good old times. 
They were a childless couple, and this fact had been 
the only cross which their tranquil lives had known. 

The poor relations, however, who sprang with rapid 
offshoot growth from the original parent tree, and 
who, if not coming exactly under the head of “the 
blind, the halt, and the lame,” might still have been 
summed up under the expressive modern adjective of 
“seedy,” profited considerably by the absence of 
nearer and dearer ties, and more legitimate objects 
of affection, in the case of the representative of the 
house of Hautain, in whose breast hospitality was a 
rampant virtue, delighting in an excnse for excess. 

Weasel-like old bachelors, who looked ill at home 
in their creased dress coats, and thin, birdlike old 
maids, some of them with “honorable” attached to 
their names; a make up for the miserable pittance, 
the portion of the younger scions of many a noble 
house, giving the mysterious privilege of “‘ position,” 
dear to the heart of the honorable women of a certain 
age; and young married couples struggling with the 
gaunt wolf of poverty, and the annual addition of 
another little Hautain to the family circle; these 
were the sort of guests which the worthy old couple 
delighted to see assembled at the ‘‘Old Court” on 
each returning celebration of our highest and holiest 
feast, 

Mr. Temple, the rector of the parish, was an easy- 
going clergyman of the old school; and his wife was 
a bustling, worldly-minded woman, the daughter of 
a neighboring baronet, who had just made the crown- 
ing success of her life, by introducing into society 
the really beautiful girl, whom, by a master-stroke of 
diplomacy, not often practised by mothers now-a- 
days, she had kept strictly immured in the school- 
room, until the chrysalis was ready to be cast, and 
the butterfly wings to spread in all their glory to the 
gaze of an admiring world. 

Angelica, or “Angel Temple,” as she had been 
christened on her first appearance in the county, was 
no common character; but with much that was real- 
ly noble she had imbibed a deep strain of worldliness 
from the education she had received from her moth- 
er; and the remark of the latter, with which this 
chapter opened, was the result of a conversation, 
which I will quote here for the benetit of the reader, 
and to explain the footing on which mother and 
daughter stood. 

“IT wish you would not be so reserved with me, 
Angel,” began Mrs. Temple, who had adopted the 
popular abbreviation of her daughter’s name; “ you 
will meet Mr. Hautain again to-night, and it is quite 
necessary that I should be informed whether this 
growing intimacy between you is likely to lead toany- 
thing or not.” 

*T think I am able to take care of myself, mother; 
and I do not exactly know what you mean, by ‘ leading 
to anything.’ Of course you know that I could mar- 
ry Reginald to-morrow if I liked; as far as he is con- 
cerned in the matter, there would be no difficulty in 
bringing it to anything at once.” 

As she said these words with an air of defiance, 
Mrs. Temple looked quickly up in her daughter’s 
face. ‘ Angel,” she said, in the sharp, peremptory 
tones natural to her, “ you will not be such a fool as 
to throw away such a chance as this. Why did you 
not tell me before?” 

“Perhaps, because I do intend to be the fool you 
take me for. Perhaps, because, loving another man, 
a penniless man, as I do, I do not intend to sell my- 
self to that untamed cub, Reginald Hautain, as the 
highest bidder in the marriage market as yet. Per- 
haps, because I am so well suited to live on a hun- 
dred a year, that I am not likely to throw away such 
a chance as that. What say you, mother? you shall 
decide for me in this difficult matter. I promise to 
abide by your decision. Shall I marry Reginald, or 
Stephen Hautain? Either of them would have me 
to-morrow.” 

Angel’s countenance, to tell the truth, belied her 
name as she uttered these words, standing opposite 
to her mother, with alurid light in her fine eyes, and 
the demon spirit of scorn sitting on her short, curl- 
ed lip. Mrs. Temple, who did not understand her 
daughter’s temper in the least, or sve how tiercely 
the two opposite currents of worldliness and nobility 
were struggling for the mastery in her breast, only 

recognized the fact that, in leaving the matter to be 
decided by her mother, she was reaching out her 
hand to grasp the proffered coronet, which had so 
many charms for the matronly heart; and she an- 
swered rather coldly, fur she despised the imputed 
motive: 

“It is a mere farce your asking me to decide, 
Angel, between Reginald and Stephen. You know 
that I would rather see you in your grave than mated 
with poverty and disgrace.” 

“ You know, mother, how widely our notions ditter 
on this point; if you wish me to obey you, you must 
nt shirk the point. If you wish me to sell myself to 
Reginald Hautain, for the prospect of a coronet and 
ten thousand a year, you must say so in so man y 





words. Iain not of age—it is not my own doing. 
You must say distinctly, ‘Angel, it is my wish, that, 
without entertaining a spark of affection fur him, and 
loving another man from the depths of your soul, 
that you marry Reginald Hautain for the sake of the 
rank and the wealth that will one day be his.” Why 
should we not all say exactly what wemean? I have 
said my say, but nothing will alter my determination. 
The choice remains with you, mother.” (The last 
word with a dash of that bitterness which Byron has 
thrown into it, when on the lips of the deformed boy, 
‘IT was born so, mother.”) The crooked and dis- 
torted body, or the crooked and distorted mind, should 
be the last infirmities with which a mother should 
reproach her child; and, in Angel’s case, the stress 
she laid upon the word seemed to say, ‘If I am base, 
it is toa mother’s influence that that baseness is to 
be attributed; let her be the last to condemn.” 


“Angel,” said Mrs. Temple, looking her young 
daughter straight in the face as she spoke the words, 
** you have placed the r ibility on my shoulders 
in this matter, and I have no objection to take it. I 
lay my commands upon you to accept Reginald Hau- 
tain’s offer, if he proposes to you to-night, or at any 
subsequent time; and in saying so, I know that I 
am echoing your papa’s wishes. He has spoken to 
me on this subject more than once.” = 

“Very well.” 

This was all that Angel Temple said. Her mind 
had of course been made up before, to reject the man 
who loved her, as she had herself affirmed, as his 
own soul, and to take for her husband une, against 
whose coarse and brutal nature her own revolted, 
merely because he was an elder son, and heir to the 
barony of Hautain. Angel was naturally ambitious, 
and she had been brought up by a worldly mother; 
but that “very well” cost her the anguish of a 
heart too noble to reconcile itself at once to the dis- 
graceful role assigned to it to play. I have said that 
her mind had been distorted by the faults of her ed- 
ucation, and she had cajoled herself into the miser- 
able belief that she had now placed her future con- 
duct, with regard to both Stephen and Reginald, on 
the score of duty to her parents and herself. Miser- 
able sophistry! that had not balm enough to heal 
the slightest wound amongst the many that followed 
upon those simple words. Poor Angel! least angelic, 
when you sacrificed yourself on the altar that was 
not the altar of duty, and bound yourself with cords 
to the horns of the shrine of Mammon—despicable in 





|. the sight of God, and of yourself, in all, saving your 


beauty, you were little of an angel then. 

It was on Christmas Eve that the Temples were 
about to join the large party of guests assembled to 
keep Christmas at the ‘‘ Old Court.” The two brothers 
who have been mentioned above, Reginald and 
Stephen Hautain, were the nephews of the old lord, 
and the elder of the two was heir to the barony and 
the estates of Hautain. He was rough and uncouth, 
a man of about thirty-five years of age, selfish and 
egotistic beyond the usual limits of selfishness and 
egotism common to elder sons and the heirs to an- 
cient titles and estates. He had fallen (for him) 
desperately in love with Angel Temple on the occa- 
sion of his meeting her, for the first time since she 
had sprung up into womanhood, at the ‘‘ Old Court” 
on the Christmas preceding the one of which I write; 
and the acquaintance had been renewed when he 
came down for partridge-shooting to the same place 
in September. Stephen, or ‘“ Steenie,” as he was 
called by his aunt, Lady Hautain, of whom he was 
prime favorite, was a very different character, and it 
was he who Angel Temple affirmed to her mother 
loved her with his whole soul and strength. The ac- 
quaintance between those two was not the acquain- 
tance of a day, and the attachment, which existed on 
both sides, had grown with their growth and strength- 
ened with their strength, for they had known and 
loved each other as boy and girl. He was in a caval- 
ry regiment, his commission having been bought, at 
his own request, by the modest patrimony left him 
by his father. Reginald and Stephen were orphaned 
of both parents, enough being reserved to purchase 
his captaincy, a negotiation which had just been ef- 
fected, and he hail come down to the ‘‘ Old Court” 
that Christmas for the first time as Captain Hautain 
—a penniless captain, for his last shilling had been 
swallowed up in the purchase, and he would have to 
perform the almost unprecedented feat in a cavalry 
regiment of living upon his pay. 

No wonder that a worldly-minded woman like Mrs. 
Temple looked upon her daughter’s attachment to 
“ Steenie Hautain ” in the light of a madness and a 
disgrace. Angel herself had, after a fierce struggle 
with her own better self, decided in favor of the elder 
brother, who, as she truly remarked to her mother, 
needed but the slightest encouszagement on her part 
to throw himself and his prospects at her feet. She 
had not met Steenie since his elder brother had open- 
ly declared himself as her suitor, and the idea of 
meeting on that memorable Christmas Eve was full 
of bitterness to her bruised and aching heart. 

‘*O Steenie, Steenie! why were you not the eldest?” 
she had said fiercely, in the anguish of losing him af- 
ter the cold ** Very well,” which we have heard her 
pronounce, had sealed her destiny for life; for Angel 
was not one to look back when she had once put her 
hand to the plough, either for evil or for good. She 
had told herself repeatedly that their mutual attach- 
ment could never lead to happy results. If their 
union ever took place at all, it must be a clandestine 
one, for both her futher and mother were opposed to 
the idea of their only daughter and heiress allying 
herself to a young, penniless adventurer, as they 
called him, with nothing but his handsome face and 








chivalric nature to recommend him. She thought 


she had counted the cost before the conversation 
with her mother, which she had determined should 
decide her fate; and she went up to the “‘ Old Court” 
that evening, knowing that she would leave it the 
affianced bride of a man whom she detested and 
loathed, but who would have it in his power to make 
her eventually a baroness, and the mistress of that 
stately old home. 

She had never, perhaps, looked more beautiful than 
she did on that occasion as she entered the drawing- 
room of the ‘‘ Old Court,” and Lady Hautain looked 
admiringly and even lovingly upon her, and thought 
what a handsome couple she and her adored nephew 
Steenie would make. She had with a woman’s pen- 
etration long ago discovered their secret, and had 
made provisions in her will that her favorite should 
not always be a penniless captain, and under certain 
provisos, had generously remembered Angel her- 
self. 

“Come and sit by me, my dear,” she said to our 
heroine, after having affectionately kissed her on the 
cheek. ‘ You look like a white rose. Steenie has 
just arrived,” she added, in a whisper; ‘‘ you know 
he is a captain.” 

“ Yes; I know it, Lady Hautain; Reginald told me 
so the other day.” 

Lady Hautain looked surprised. Stephen had al- 
ways been “ Steenie” on Angel’s lips, who had known 
him as a boy, but she had never heard Reginald call- 
ed anything but “ Mr. Hautain” by her before. 

“T wish Reginald had only a tithe of his good 
looks,” said the kind aunt, who loved her younger 
and more worthy nephew with her whole heart. ‘1 
never saw two brothers so totally unlike, both in per- 
son and mind.” 

“There is a great contrast, certainly,” was the 
young lady’s reply; * but it has passed into a prov- 
erb, you know, the fuscinations of younger sons. 
Reginald would scarcely change places with his 
brother if he were twice as uncouth and ugly, and 
Steenie twice as handsome as he is.” 

“1 should not like to be too sure of that. Steenie 
possesses one advantage over his brother, for which L 
think Reginald would give much. You know what 
I mean, Angel, and none better than you.” 

“On the contrary, I know of none, dear Lady 
Hautain,” replied the girl, quickly, blushing over 
neck, face and brow at the allusion to her own love, 
more than hinted at in the kind woman’s words. 
*“Steenie is poor; he cannot afford any advantage 
over hiselder bruther. I do not think that Reginald 
would give much for any one that Steenie possesses 
now.” 

* You are too diffident, child. I know better than 
that. lam sorry for Reginald sometimes, although 
it will be good fur him tu find out that he cannot car- 
ry everything before him. He has been dreadfully 
spoilt.” 

“He is a selfish fuol,” thought Angel herself, al- 
though she did not allow this mental verdict on her 
future husband’s character to pass her lips; aud she 
gave a slight start as a well-known voice at her side 
caused her to look quickly up at one of the hand- 
somest faces that she had ever beheld. Steenie was 
greatly improved since she had seen him last; he was 
ten years younger than his brother Reginald, and 
only just arrived at the maturity of his manly beauty. 
As he bent over Angel’s hand—the pretty little trait- 
ress hand which was about to be bestowed on a rival 
—Lady Hautain might have been excused for her ex- 
ultation over the matchless beauty of the pair, whom 
I will here describe to the reader, before the tiat goes 
forth which is to separate them forever and a day. 


Angel Temple was tall and slight, with delicately- 
moulded limbs of oriental grace, and a skin that was 
almost dazzling in its alabaster whiteness aud trans- 
parency. Her smull shapely head was crowned with 
the finest raven tresses in the world, and her large, 
gazelle-like, brown eyes were deep, earnest, and ten- 
der, or haughty, disdainful, or indifferent, according 
to the varying moods of the owner of the lovely head, 
in which they burned like lamps in the temple of 
Diana. 

Those wonderful eyes eclipsed all the other charms 
of the face, and fascinated the beholder with their 
basilisk spell. Stephen Hautain looked into what he 
believed to be their true pure depths, and felt that 
they had bound him to their service either for lite or 
death; and she looked into his, deep, gray (and 
fathomable to those whom he loved), and felt that she 
had setthe seal to his death-doom. ‘He will be 
faithtul,” she thought, *‘ faithful through all to me.” 
Aud a sharp pang, like the sting of a steel weapon, 
shot through her heart, and left her cheek paler than 
the white flower in her hair, He looked, as Lady 
Hautain had told her, handsomer than ever, and his 
slim but firmly-knit figure was cast in the mould of 
an Apollo. 

Stephen Hautain was reck 1 the hand t 
man of his day, and was adored by the women of his 
acquaintance who had not daughters to marry; and 
Angel Temple, in whose perverted nature satire was 
a crowning gift, said to herself, as Reginald entered 
the room at the same moment, and gazed sulkily 
round it until his eye lighted upon her own face, 
* Look on this picture and on that,” and did not spare 
the lash in the bitterness of her own self-contempt. 
Mr. Hautain, as the world called the man whom we 
have introduced to our readers as simply ‘‘Reginald,” 
was not going to allow his fascinating brother to en- 
gross the attention of the woman whom he (Regi- 
nald) had honored with his notice; and bringing his 
ungainly person to her side by a series of awkward 
evolutions (which always, by the way, mark the pro- 
gress of that odious anomaly,a man shy through 








sation quite irrelevant to the one which she had 
begun with Stephen, and which had not, as yet, over- 
stepped the usual conventional observances. 

“T have been trying to get up to you, Miss Temple, 
betore they announced dinner; it is my privilege to 
take you in, you know, now.” 

“You have cleared quite a passage for yourself 
amongst Lady Hautain’s tables and chairs,” she re- 
plied, “and might claim a Victoria Cross for the way 
in which you charged poor Miss Clementina’s hoop. 
She is vainly, trying to look unconscious of the rent 
in her gown now. Have you no remorse, Mr. Hau- 
tain?” 

“Confound her gown!” was the chivalric reply, 
and, “I wish you would call me Reginald, Angel,” 
Mr. Hautain added, in an undertone, as he stuck out 
his arm awkwardly to her as dinner was announced ; 
‘it’s rather hard ona fellow,” he added, as they trav- 
ersed the long corridor together, which led into the 
banqueting hall, ‘‘ to be always snubbing one as you 
do.” 

Miss Temple gave rather an irrelevant answer to 
this leading remark on the part of her uncouth 
adorer. She could not help listening to the ringing 
tones of Captain Hautain’s voice, who was talking 
gayly to one of the honorable spinsters before men- 
tioned, who had been boiling over with indignation 
at being taken into dinner after “ that chit, Angelica 
Temple,” but who was cooling again under the genial 
influence of Captain Hautain’s lively conversation. 

He was so happy, in such buoyant spirits, in the 
radiant presence of his beloved, that he made him- 
self more than usually agreeable, a circumstance 
which the Honorable Clementina Hautain put down 
to the credit of her own charms. She had been the 
beauty of the family in a day long past away, but had 
been too wayward and capricious in her treatment of 
her adorers, a fact which in her dreary spinsterhood, 
supported upon mythical means, and an occasional 
douceur from the generous head of her house, she 
now bitterly regretted. She was always throwing 
out ominous hints to her young nieces and cousins, 
especially those remarkable for their good looks, about 
not being “‘ too particular, my dear ;” and frequently 
repeated one or two stanzas of an old-fashioned song, 
of which the first lines were— 

* When I was a girl of eighteen years old, 
I was as I i as hand could be; 
My hair o‘er my neck in ringlets flowed, 
And lovers came courting to me."’ 





It went on to show the danger of caprice and indis- 
criminate rejection of the whole army of lovers, de- 
scribed at length, beginning with the “duke with 
his coronet of gold, whose face, like his family, was 
so very old, that he would not do for me.” It wasa 
great day for the juvenile members of the family 
when Aunt Clemmy could be persuaded to favor the 
company with this song, to the accompaniment of a 
thrumming guitar, suspended round the withered 
neck by a ribbon of cerulean hue. To this ancient 
siren Captain Hautain’s conversation was addressed, 
and the flowers which decorated the poor palsied old 
head were tremulous with the pleasurable emotion 
which agitated her breast. 

“The captain made himself most agreeable, my 
dear, I assure you,” she remarked to a bevy of young 
ladies, whose society this lively young creature great- 
ly affected, much to their concealed disgust. “I 
really shall begin to feel it here,” she added, coquet- 
tishly placing her hand upon the region of her heart. 
“T really think I cut you out in that quarter, Miss 
Temple, for although he sat between us, he certainly 
devoted all his attention to your humble servant.” 

“T am sure he showed his discrimination,’’ replied 
that young lady, satirically; ‘he is so grateful for 
the kindness you showed to his mother at school, 
when she was a little delicate child, and you were the 
elder parlor boarder; she never forgot it, and told 
Steenie never to forget it either. It was very kind of 
you, Miss Clementina.” 

Miss Clementina got very red, and the permanent 
flush which afflicted her aquiline Hautain nose, turn- 
ed like a danger signal, greatly to the amusement of 
the Angel, whose behaviour was so little angelic on 
that Christmas Eve of 186-. Poor girl! Little as the 
reader will be inclined to pity her, she underwent a 
fiery ordeal when she consented, as she did consent 
that night, to become the affianced wife of Reginald, 
the heir of the Hautains. 

This was how it fell out. After dinner the two 
brothers entered the drawing-room at the same mo- 
ment, and both approached the sofa on which Miss 
Temple was seated, apparently lost in the contempla- 
tion of her bouquet of hot-house flowers, which had 
been left at the rectory that morning by Reginald 
himself—a great stretch of politeness on his part, who 
would have thought twice before undertaking the 
exertion of so much as wagging his little finger in the 
service of the best friend he possessed. Intruding 
his ungainly form between Captain Hautain and the 
object of his adoration, he placed himself, with some- 
thing of the assumption offownership, at her side, 
and remarked coarsely to his brother, whose counte- 
nance lowered at thi: cavalier treatment at the hands 
of his rival: 

‘“‘There’s the old girl you flirted with at dinner 
winking at you, Stennie, so you had better go and 
flirt with her again. You’re just one too many here, 
1 can tell you; isn’t he, Angel?” 

The young lady so addressed neither spoke nor 
moved a muscle of her countenance; she seemed as 
though she were turned to stone, and her beauty, al- 
ways statuesque, became almost terrible in its out- 
ward calmness. Mr. Hautain, however, whose voice 
was thick, and whose ideas, unconnected as they 
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object in life, stood in little awe of Angel in her new 
mood. She was tohim nothing more than a “ deuced 
pretty girl,” quite ready to jump down his throat, 
and to whom he meant to throw the handkerchief 
that night, having primed himself for the occasion 
with two or three more glasses than usual of Lord 
Hautain’s old port. 

It was not a romantic wooing; I do not wish to de- 
grade my pen by a description of a tipsy man’s pro- 
posal to a girl who had made up her mind to sacrifice 
herself to the highest bidder for her beauty of person 
and fuce. We can have but little pity for her who 
forged the fetters of her own fate. Dazzled by the 
blaze of a coronet in perspective, marred by the es- 
sentially worldly nature of her education, Angel 
Temple cast the fatal die, to which act, in the mad- 
ness of her infatuation, she seemed to be actually 
spurred on by the presence of the man whom she 
really fondly loved. She did not trust herself to look 
at him—she had nobility enough to feel bow con- 
temptible she must ever after appear in his eyes. 
None knew better than he the dislike which she en- 
tertained for the man whom she had just promised to 
marry. Essentially noble himself, she felt that she 
had forfeited the last claim to his love, and the con- 
viction struck her like a deathblow. He bad turned 
sharply on his heel when Angel had maintained si- 
lence in answer to the rude appeal of Reginald Hau- 
tain for her consent to his brother’s banishment from 
her presence. He was not a man to take such an af- 
front tamely; but, believing in her truth above all 
things, he was not a man long to bear malice for the 
wayward caprice of a spoilt beauty; even when it was 
exercised upon himself. The opportunity at last 
presented itself for a few moments of conversation 
with her privately, although it might sound like an 
anomaly to say that the time chosen was that during 
which he and Miss Temple were, to all outward .ap- 
pearance, engrossed in attention to the dreary mean- 
derings of a quadrille. 

“At last,” began Stephen Hautain, bending his 
handsome head, to place it more on an equality with 
that of his beautiful partner, ‘‘ at last I have an op- 
portunity of a word with you. We have exchanged 
no Christmas greeting as yet, and, Angel, you have 
never congratulated me.” 

“Tdoso now with all my beart,” was the reply, 
“and for more reasons than one, Captain Hautain.” 

“T do not understand you: you are not like your- 
self, and your cold words cut me tothe heart. If this 
is to be our Christmas greeting, Angel, I wish to 
heaven that I had never come!” 

** Hush, hush, Steenie,” said the girl, alarmed by 
the violence of his language and by the expression of 
his face, over which a deadly whit had suddenly 
spread; ‘you must not excite yourself in this way 
about a shadow; my coldness must be nothing to you 
henceforth. Jam to marry your brother Reginald.” 
. Asort of angel, that was not an angel of light, 
seemed to possess her as she pronounced the cruel 
words; it was as though she had gathered all her 
strength to inflict a deadly wound with the greatest 
amount of possible pain. She had no wish to spare 
him, no intention of doing so; she looked up at him 
as she said the words to see if the shaft had told home. 

It had done so, but there was but little outward 
sign; he only dropped her hand suddenly, which he 
bad held in his own but a moment before, and he ad- 
dressed no further word to her until he led her back 
to her seat on the sofa on which his brother Reginald 
lounged with apparent unconcern, but with a hatred 
of his brother in his heart, born of jealousy and of 
what stood with him in the place of love, for the wo- 
man who had a few minutes before promised to be- 
come his wife. 

“Don’t let us have too much of this, Angel,” he 
said, thickly, with his breath hot with the fumes of 
wine, almost on her cheek. ‘ No larking with hand- 
some cavalry captains now ; Steenie was always rather 
too sweet upon you to suit my taste, and I am not 
going to stand any nonsense with him, I can tell you. 
L hope you’ll tell him at once that you and I are going 
to be married shortly. By Jove, it sounds jolly, 
doesn’t it? I’m not going to wait long, I can tell 
you.” 

This was rather too much for Angel’s sore heart to 
accept without some sign of resentment, and of the 
rage and remorse that was burning in her soul. 

“Tam afraid you have been drinking, Mr. Hautain,” 
she answered, haughtily; and rising from her seat, 
she crossed the room, and was looking for Mrs. Tem- 
ple to ask her to take her home at once, pleading a 
headache as the ostensible cause, when Lady Hautain 
intercepted her in mid-career, and taking her hand 
affectionately, said, “ You will give us one song be- 
fore you go, my dear, wont you?—I make it my 
particular request.” 

“Anything to oblige you, Lady Hautain,” Miss 
Temple said, and she went dreamily to the piano, 
which was open invitingly, and seemed to court the 
touch of one of the most accomplished musicians that 
had ever swept its chords. Her voice, like Annie 
Laurie’s, was “low ” and very “ sweet,” and she sang 
an English ballad with a feeling which few could equal 
and none eclipse. The words which she selected on 
this occasion thrilled through the hearts of her hear- 
ers; they were those of Byron’s, beginning— 





“ When we two parted in silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted to sever for years; 
Pale grew thy cheek, and cold, colder thy kiss, 
Truly that hour foretold sorrow to this." 


When she had concluded there was silence in the 
room tur some moments, and then the voice of her 
attianeed bridegroom broke the spell, as he exclaimed, 


thing livelier now to cheer us upa little. That was 
but a dismal Christmas ditty, Angel, after all.” 

“T must wish you good night,” that young lady 
said, addressing her hostess, and sweeping hanghtily 
past Reginald without condescending to speak to him, 
and ‘ good night” she said also to Stephen Hantain, 
who returned the adieu with an expression in his 
eyes which smote to Angel’s heart like a knife. 

“T shall see him to-morrow,” she thought, as they 
drove home, “ and he shall not look at me so again; 
for once I will break my resolution; I will never 
marry that cub.” 

She comforted herself with the reflection, but it 
came too late; the next day her eyes anxiously sought 
one “curled and comely head” above the Christmas 
decorations of the manor pew; but they sought it in 
vain. Stephen Hautain had left the “Old Court” 
early on that Christmas morning. 





CHAPTER II. 
FOUR YEARS LATER. 


Ir was Christmas Eve at the “Old Court” once 
more, but circumstances had sadly changed during 
the four years which had elapsed since we saw the 
happy party assembled there, under the auspices of 
the hospitable old lord. 

Since that time his soul had been summoned away 
from this earth, and sorely missed at Christmas time: 
amongst all that wide circle of friends and relations, 
to whom he had endeared himself by the kindness of 
his heart and temper, there was one poor widowed 
soul who felt that each recurrence of the holy feast 
was only to be kept now for her, as celebrating the 
arrival at another milestone towards the “ house not 
made with hands,” whither what she most cherished 
in this world had gone before her tohishome. Lady 
Hautain was what the world calls broken-hearted ; 
but it was merely a figure of speech to express that 
her affections had been weaned from this world, and 
fixed on a better one; but there was still balm in Gil- 
ead for the wounded heart even here; there was no 
bitterness in her sorrow; she had only iaid up her 
treasure for a time; she mourned, but she did not re- 
pine. One constant loving companion had she in her 
sorrow and with her by her side, to read with her, 
pray with her, and hope with her. Lady Hautain 
hoped ere long to pass peaceably to the fair land of 
promise, which she now seemed to realize even in her 
day-dreams. 

There was one thorn, however, that she prayed, if 
it were God’s will, to see removed from her breast 
before she died; and to be permitted to stretch her 
feeble hands in blessing over the head of her beloved 
nephew Stephen, was the one hope of her life. He 
was now Lord Hautain, that is, if he were still alive; 
but no word or tiding of him had reached the ‘Old 
Court” since the Christmas Eve of 1860, when he re- 
ceived at Angel’s hands the stroke which had blasted 
his life. 

Reginald, his elder brother, had died from the ef- 
fects of an accident in the hunting-field one year 
after the old lord departed this life, so that at his de- 
cease Stephen had become Lord Hautain. But these 
events had occurred two long years ago, and nothing 
had been heard of the missing heir. It was about 
four o’clock in the afternoon on Christmas Eve, as I 
said before, when the widowed Lady Hautain and 
her now constant companion, whom I will only des- 
ignate for the present by her Christian name of 
“Angelica,” or “Angel,” sat together in the drawing- 
room at the “Old Court,” both dressed in deep 
mourning—both musing sadly over their retrospective 
gaze into the past. 

“Angel,” said the elder lady at last, “ perhaps I 
ought not to say so to you, but I begin to give up hope. 
We must have heard something during these two 
years it—if he had been alive,” she added, while sobs 
choked her further utterance. ‘O, how I have 
prayed to see him once again,” she went on, after a 
pause; “then I could say indeed with truth, ‘ Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.’” 

“O, spare me, spare me, dear Lady Hautain!” said 
the young girl at herside, down whose colorless cheek 
the tears retused to flow, and on whose pallid lips the 
words trembled like leaves at the approach of a storm ; 
“there is a sting and a reproach to me in every word 
you say, and 1 would give all that remains of my 
wretched, wasted life to call Steenie back from his 
grave, for you say he is dead! You say, ‘/f he had 
been alive.’ O my God! my God! my heart is broken 
at last.” 

Lady Hautain was shocked and alarmed; this was 
a burst of bysterical grief on the part of her compan- 
ion which she had never witnessed before, and the 
violence with which it now manifested itself very 
much frightened her. She took her to her heart and 
soothed and caressed Ler as she would have soothed 
a child; and as the hysterical trenzy of her grief 
began to abate, she sobbed upon the good woman’s 
breast. 

“If Thad but hada mother like you, we might 
bave both of us been spared this; but I have never 
realized before that it was possible that he was lost to 
us forever.” 

* You must teach me to hope still, Angel; it is the 
privilege of youth. I must go and lie down now. 
Will you come with me, or stay here?” 

**T will stay here unless yeu want me: it was in 
this room, and on this very day, that I sealed my own 
fate; it is here that I will pray Heaven that, if possi- 
ble, it might not have included his in its own bitter- 
ness. He must have forgotten me now, surely, Lady 
Hautain?” 

*T cannot say, my love. Your fault has been re- 


stall the judgments of Heaven, Pray for him, dear 
child, for yourself, for us all, and I will pray that your 
prayers may be heard.” 

So Angel was left in her solitude, to shed bitter 
tears over the fate of the man whom she had never 
ceased to love more madly than ever, since the time 
that her own wicked and ambitious act had driven 
him from her side forever.” 

The evening of the day, which had been bright, 
frosty, and seasonable, closed up on the *‘ Old Court” 
in the splendor of a winter sunset, and still Angel 
lingered in the oriel window, not, however, gazing 
out upon the scene, which in all its beauty was full of 
sadness for her. She was on her knees, with her 
slender white hands crossed on the black folds of her 
dress, and her head bowed in self-humiliation, while 
from her beautiful eyes the heavy tears fell like rain 
upon the polished oak boards on which she knelt. 

“*O Steenie, Steenie!” she murmured, softly, under 
her breath; ‘“‘come back to me, orI shall die; my 
heart is breaking fast. O Steenie! I cannot pray!’’ 

As she uttered the last words, the door opened soft- 
ly, and a voice said: 

“Here is Lady Hautain, sir; if you take the re- 
sponsibility upon yourself, I can only warn you not 
to startle her suddenly, for she is a great invalid.” 

It was the voice of Mrs. Merthyr, the housekeeper, 
and the words were pronounced slowly and distinct- 
ly, as though to give time to the inmates of the cham- 
ber to prepare themselves for a surprise, and the 
warning was intended for the aged Lady Hautain, 
whose absence from her usual position in the arm- 
chair the deepening darkness prevented from being 
apparent. 

The door closed as softly as it had opened—closed 
upon the newly-found possessor of the barony of 
Hautain, upon Stephen, the long-lost heir, whose 
eyes, keener than those of the old housekeeper, dis- 
covered at once the sable-draped figure in the win- 
dow, and recognized the well-known outlines of her 
form at once. 

‘‘Angel,”’ said a low voice, that seemed to speak to 
her in solemn tones from beyond the region of the 
grave, ‘Angel, I am come back! Have you a warmer 
welcome for me than you had four years ago, or is 
even sisterly love dead within your bosom? You 
need not shrink from me; I am your brother now.” 

She had not shrunk from him, as he interpreted the 
sinking movement of her slight and wasted frame, 
that, after a reedlike motion to and fro, sank upon the 
floor at his feet. She had fainted; the sudden reali- 
zation of her hopes had been too much for her, in her 
weakened state of health, and she had fallen into a 
tearless swoon. Then the words of warning which 
he had neglected came too late to his ears, “‘ for her 
ladyship is.a great invalid,” and filled him with re- 


It was now Lord Hautain’s turn to look wonder- 
ingly at that fair, upturned face betore him, which he 
believed to be the face of a sister, as he said: 
“Anything between us still, Angel? Why do you 
mock mein this way, when there is everything be- 
tween us, as you must best know—you who fixed the 
immutable barrier by your own free will? You 
must let me be a brother to you, or nothing, Lady 
Hautain.” 

The last words were said in so sad a tone, that they 
sank deeply, painfully, into poor Angel’s heart, for 
they told of years of weary suffering, like those she 
had herself undergone. With her they had purified 
and elevated; with him they had strengthened, and 
perhaps a little embittered; but then he had been 
cruelly injured, and his nature was loyal to the core. 
Such natures are embittered, when they are be- 
trayed as his had been, when the noblest emotions of 
his soul had been concerned. But she had balm to 
heal all these deep heart-wounds now; and her eyes 
shone with a new light, that illuminated her pale 
face, as she answered: 

‘*Steenie, you are mistaking me for some one else; 
I am not your sister; i am not Lady Hautain. Is it 
possible that you have not heard that Jam Angel 
Temple still? I broke off my engagement of one day 
with your brother, even before you had left England 
and me. I could not give you up so easily as you 
thought. OSteenie—you do not know how sore my 
punishment has been, but I fully deserved it all.” 
As the poor girl pronounced the words—the talis- 
manic words—ZJ am Angel Temple stiil, her lover 
sprang quickly to his feet, while his whole frame 
shook with the strength of his now-found joy; and 
tears streamed down his cheeks for the first time 
since the paralyzing stroke which had fallen on his 
heart in that room four years ago. 

They had both suffered much, owing to the fault of 
one; but Angel—as it was just that she should—had 
suffered most. She had lost her mother and her lover 
in those few years, and the sable robes which she 
wore for the former, were the emblem of the desola- 
tion which the loss of the other had caused. She had 
mourned for him as few can mourn and live, and her 
sorrow was now telling upon her health, In Lady 
Hautain she had found another mother, one who had 
directed her thoughts to the only fountain of conso- 
lation for such sorrow as hers; but the place of the 
long-lost lover would never be filled by other than 
himself. 

He had been living a wild life in the far-distant 
prairies of the West, cut off, as it were, from the land 
of the living, as regarded those who loved him, and 
whom he loved, and chance only had revealed to him 
the fact that he had become the possessor of the bar- 
ony of Hautain—a circumstance which he heard with 

igned regret. 





morse, he believing that they had been applied to 
her, to his brother’s widow, the youthful Lady Hau- 
tain, for dearly as he loved his aunt, it had not been 
to her that his thoughts had flown on the occasion of 
his first visit to his unexpected inheritance. 

“T have killed her-at last!” he uttered aloud. “‘ My 
love! my darling! O, speak to me, Angel, once again! 
I will be a true brother to you; I will never speak 
again of the love that is killing mef O Angel, say 
that you forgive me! Speak to me—look at me!” 
And he pressed his lips on that cold, statue-like brow, 
as though his own passionate eagerness could endow 
it with the flush of life. He would not ring, or call 
for assistance; those precious moments were tov dear 
to him to waste; once more with his beloved alone. 
|} He laid her tenderly on a sofa, against the crimson 
draperies of which her white face shone with an un- 
earthly lustre, and taking a silver flask from his 
pocket, he proceeded. to touch her lips with the 
contents. 

Often in his wild prairie life had the contents of that 
little flask restored vital power and energy to hisown 
exhausted frame, and he knew from experience the 
best remedies to apply in case of what modern doctors 
have mystitied by the nqme of “syncope.” After a 
few moments a quiver agitated the thickly-fringed 
lids, that had hitherto lain in the stillness of death on 
the marble cheek beneath them, and a slight flush of 
color spread itself over the pure, pale face. Angel 
was returning to life. The first word that came to 
her trembling lip was “‘ Steenie!”’ and her first action 
was to cover the hand that layin her own with kisses 
and fast-rushing tears, and not until then did Lord 
Hautain withdraw it from her keeping, with an ex- 
pression on his face that was almost stern. 

“Angel,” he said, in a low, firm voice, * do not send 
me from you again. I will be a brother to you, if you 
willlet me. But it must rest with you; I cannot 
promise to withstand this from you again.” 

*‘ You will forgive me all, Steenie, when you know 
all. I have deserved this from you. Iwill take any- 
thing from you—I was going to say, even a broken 
heart; but that is already mine. But God has for- 
given me, for he has sent you back to me before I 
die.” 

“Do not talk of forgiving, Angel,” he said, kissing 
her on the forehead; ‘‘I forgave you, my poor child, 
long ago; but now all that is left for us is to be true 
to ourselves.” 

The young and singularly lovely girl raised her 
dark, wondering eyes to the face of her beloved. Sud- 
denly it flashed upon her mind that he was trying to 
break to her that some insuperable barrier still exist- 
ed to their future union; and putting her hand into 
his, and looking into his eyes, she said: 

** You have something to tell me, Steenie; that 


She was lost to him still! What were titles and 
lands to him now? He would have to meet Angel 
next, as a brother, with an immutable barrier be- 
tween himself and her. But his duty called him to 
England; and duty with him was a power stronger 
than death. It took him home; it took him to the 
side of one, who, as a sister, he would have prayed 
never to meet again; and in the end it brought him 
his reward. There was nothing between them, after 
all; they were free; they were each other’s; they 
were blessed indeed. 

Words could not paint the rapture of those two 
tried hearts, united now forever, without a cloud or 
a speck on the dim horizon of their future fates. It 
was a Christmas of the truest rejoicing that the “ Old 
Court” had ever known, for it was joy that trod upon 
the very heels of death and despair; and as the morn- 
ing of that holy day dawned upon their waking eyes, 
two fund and thankful hearts offered up mute adora- 
tion to the Giver of all earthly good. Stephen said 
to his beloved on that day: 

“1 have thought of you sometimes when I have 
gazed up at the star-lit sky, and a voice has whisper- 
ed to me, ‘She is your Angel still;’ and the thought 
has kept me from bitterness, and perhaps from worse. 
The newspaper which at last reached me said that 
Lord Hautain had died childless, but it did not say 
unmarried; how could I guess that your engagement 
to him had been broken off? My last hope failed 
when the housekeeper said, ‘ Lady Hautain is in the 
drawing-room, sir;’ for I never thought it was my 
aunt that she alluded to; and when I saw you kneel- 
ing there, Angel, in your black robes, how little did 
Limagine that you were still free, and praying for 
me!” 

“Do not say praying, Steenie; I could not pray. 
I was yearning for you, and you came back to me, 
that was all. Iam only an angel in name, as no one 
knows better than you; but I will try to be an angel 
to you furever—evermore,” she said, looking up fond- 
ly into his face. 

And all I can add is, that up to the time being she 
has kept her word. 





SAILORS’ YARNS. 

Two sailors, being in company together, were relat- 
ing the most remarkable incidents that happened in 
their voyages. One swore they found it so hot, going 
to Guinea, that they used no fire to boil their kettle, 
but dressed ll their meat above deck, in the sunshine ; 
and could bake, boil, fry or stew, as well as at a large 
fire. The other said, *‘ I never was in so hot a climate 
as that; but l’ve been many degrees to the northward, 
where it has been so cold it has frozen our words in 
our mouths, so that we could not hear one another 





there is something between us still. Tell me atonce; 
it is the punishment of Heaven for my faults towards 
you. But it is almost too bitter to bear; tell me gen- 
tly, but tell me at once.” 








enthusiastically, ‘*‘ Bravo! bravo! but give us some- 


pented of, and cruelly atoned; it is not fur us to fore- 


speak, till we came into a warmer latitude to thaw 
| them ; and then all our discourses broke out together, 
like a clap of thunder; that there was never such a 
coufusion of tongues heard at Babel.” 
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THE WHITE HART INN. 


I HAD walked the hospitals, deriving every possi- 
ble advantage from that pedestrian effurt; I had 
passed successfully through the ordeals of hall and 
college; I had completed my apprenticeship; I had 
become fully competent and entitled to cure or kill, 
as the case might be, according to act of parliament; 
I was no longera student, a bud upon the tree of 
medical science; I was at last a full-blown practi- 
tioner, if it be correct to apply that term to one al- 
together without a practice. 

My old colleagues at the Middlesex treated me 
handsomely. They invited me to a farewell supper. 
Although they remained in a grub state, as it were, 
whereas I had become a butterfiy, and was about to 
take wing away from them, they were immensely 
cordial; and I was, I trust, not proud. They made 
speeches, toasted me, wishing me prosperity and 
long life, and musically averred that I was a jolly 
good-fellow, and that nobody could deny it. I re- 
turned thanks, impressively. Tears were shed, hands 
were shaken, glasses were broken. Then came part- 
ing—forgetfulness. I found myself the next morning 
with a bad headache, my own master, and master of 
very little besides—my student days behind me—the 
world befure me—the stock in trade with which I 
was to commence business on my own account being 
represented by my right to add the magic letters 
M.R.C.S. after my name. That was something, of 
course. Yet I knew when I tried to convert M.R.C.S. 
into L. 8. D., by no process of arithmetic could I 
make much of the sum. 

Certainly I was depressed. We will say it was 
the reaction after the exceeding excitement of my 
state of mind during many weeks, preparing fur and 
passing my examinations. I would rather not im- 
peach the Middlesex punch, by thinking that had 
anything to do with it, especially as they are rather 
proud of the way in which they mix and dispense 
punch at the Middlesex. But,asI havesaid, I awoke 
with a headache. I went to sleep again, and dreamed 
of a brass plate with my name on it in large black 
capitals, followed by the letters M.R.C.S. I again 
awoke, denouncing my dream asa mockery. Such 
a brass plate could not for years be mine. I possessed 
no fortune; I could not buy a practice ready made, 
while I was without the means of providing myself 
with subsistence if Ishould attempt to settle down 
anywhere and make a practice. Ihad only to hope 
for a valuable medical appointment; but that was 
absurd—I had no chance of obtaining such a thing. 
Failing that, I must look for a situation as qualified 
assistant to an established medical man; not an at- 
tractive prospect, and, of course, holding out no 
chance ofa brass plate with my own name on it. 
And the more I thought over it, the more it seemed 
to me that a brass plate all to one’s self was as near 
as one could get to perfect bliss. All that glistens is 
not gold, however; and I have since learned a shin- 
ing brass plate does not invariably signify absolute 
happiness or prosperity. 

I pondered over my situation with no appetite for 
my breakfast. Just then, the post brought me a let- 
ter. It informed me of the demise of an elderly 
maiden aunt; and by way of balm to the natural 
grief that occurrence occasioned me, I was instructed 
that, under the terms of her will, I was her legatee 
to the extent of five hundred pounds, free of duty. 
As a precautionary measure, lest the news should be 
too much for me, and entirely without reference to 
the Middlesex punch of the previous evening, I be- 
came my own first patient, and I prescribed for 
myselt a strong dose of brandy and soda-water (the 
brandy part of the mixture, it may be interesting to 
the faculty to be informed, being especially strong.) 
After the exhibition of this potion, in conjunction 
with the thought of my legacy, I. felt considerably 
relieved; I was even able to consume a sardine, a 
piece of dry toast, and three cups of tea. I was curi- 
ously thirsty, the fact being evidently attributable to 
anxiety of mind acting upon a febrile predisposition 
of constitution. 

At certain periods of life, one is prone to somewhat 
exaggerated views; inclined, for instance, to account 
five hundred pounds a perfect fortune. I own I 
thought my legacy an endless sum—a sort of blank 
cheque signed by Crwsus, The five hundredth sove- 
reign seemed to be years and years, miles and miles, 
away from me. Towards the close of a long life, I 
might perhaps be within hail of it, but not befure ; 
and, meanwhile, I had the four hundred and ninety- 
nine other sovereigns to exist upon and enjoy myself. 

Now, what was I to do with five hundred pounds? 
I put it to my friends. Here is this sum—now, what 
would you recommend me to do with it? Some said, 
Invest it. Well, of course, any fool could say that. 
But it is of no use investing when you want to ex- 
pend, and it was only natural that I should desire to 
commence disbursements as soon as possible. It is 
no good having a legacy if you're to lock it up again 
in the funds as soon as you’ve got it. You might 
almost as well have never had it atall. Others said, 
Buy a practice with it. I made use of a strong ex- 
pression as to that. It seemed to me a singularly 
brutal proposition. It was clear that they had never 
come in for legacies. The idea of parttg all at once 
with five hundred pounds, every pound of it—all my 
pretty chickens at one fell swoop, in exchange for 
what? A practice! A swindle very likely, adver- 
tixed in the newspapers, and supported by sham 
books and imaginary patients, a vacant surgery, 
empty bottles, a mahogany counter, and numberless 
brass knobs to imitation drawers. No; whatever I 
did with my money, | was not going to play ducks 
and drahkes with it by buying a practice. 











Ispent about a hundred pounds of my legacy in 
thinking what I should do with it, and in looking 
about me generally. I had no notion before that 
looking about one and thinking were such expensive 
operations. Finally, I decided that I would settle 
down somewhere, and try and make a practice. But 
where should I settle down? I again applied to my 
friends. 

One suggested this place, another suggested that. 
What did I think of Bermondsey? Whitechapel? 
Hoxton? notorious openings for an enterprising 
young medical man. Prolific in patients, certainly; 
but how about fees? I naturally inquired. Then I 
was recommended to try Mayfair, Tyburnia, or Bel- 
gravia; to take a large house. and drive furiously 
about the streets in a yellow chariot drawn by a pair 
of splendid bays. I was to become a fashionable 
doctor, and make a fortune in no time. Well, of 
course that sounded very well; but the more I ex- 
amined itito it, the less feasible it seemed. To begin 
“with a splash,” as people called it, was one thing, 
but how to keep up the splash, and go on with it 
without going down altogether, was another. Other 
counsel was in favor of an agricultural district, a 
manufacturing town, a popular watering-place. One 
frank friend told me simply to go to Bath. But I 
found, upon inquiry, that Bath was amply supplied 
with medical practitioners. It was then proposed to 
me to try Jericho; but its distance from all my 
friends and connections really put Jericho out of 
the question. 

How it happened that after all this deliberation, 
I decided upon journeying down to Noddington, a 
small town in % midland county, with a view of 
establishing myself there, I now hardly know. But 
excessive discretion is apt sometimes to drive a man 
to desperation. I had been so long hesitating as to 
what I should do, that it became indispensably ne- 
cessary that I should do something, anything, at last. 
Otherwise, if I had not already determined that I 
would certainly settle down in Noddington, and 
make a practice there atall costs, and come what 
might come of it; ifI had not wholly rid myself of 
every doubt or second thought upon the subject, 
perhaps my first acquaintance with the place would 
have somewhat damped the fire of my resolution; 
for Noddington was not busy, or vivacious, or prom- 
ising-looking, considered from a medical practition- 
er’s point of view. There seemed little danger of 
the inhabitants endangering their constitutions by 
excess of bodily labor or mental anxiety. If noise, or 
worry, or incessant activity have a prejudicial effect 
upon human nature, why, then, the Noddington- 
ians were in no danger of their chances of longevity 
being interfered with in those respects. If, on the 
other hand, inertness, torpidity, and want of occu- 
pation were matters requiring medical attention, 
why, then, thought I, my chances of making a prac- 
tice and earning a living were decidedly improved. 
Noddington was fast asleep, pillowed amongst its hills. 
I was there to wake it up, feel its pulse, prescribe for 
it, and in due course furnish it with a little t 


taken the Lion at his word, and believed his state- 
ment literally as to his providing good entertainment 
for man and beast. However, he was ultimately in- 
duced to provide me with refreshment in the shape 
of some strong cheese—strangely rasping to the 
palate—some stale bread, and some ale, which would 
have been a pleasanter beverage if it had possessed 
more head, and rather less hardness. 

A stout, florid, heavy man, with a dull eye, a low 
forehead, and a triplet of chins instead of a neck. 
Yes, I thought, I'll soon have you on my books, my 
fine fellow. I know your symptoms; determination 
of old ale to the head; singular tightness in the re- 
gion of the waist after eating; drowsiness, not un- 
accompanied by dizziness, after your fifth rammer of 
hot brandy and water in the evening; stertorous 
breathing, and general stupidity. I know all about 
you. And, mentally, I made up for him a nice little 
prescription—to be taken the last thing before going 
to bed—which would have done him a world of 
good. 

It’s no use beating about the bush with adull man, 
under the notion of preparing him to receive an im- 
portant revelation; tell him plump what you’ve got 
to say, and give him time to let it sink and soak 
thoroughly into his mind. Insinnation and prepara- 
tion in his case are just so much waste of time. Of 
course, if your news is of a very astounding nature, 
and results in his having an apoplectic fit, it’s unfor- 
tunate; but, after all, it’s far more his affair than 
yours. The best thing to be done then is to send for 
the nearest medical man. In the present case, in the 
event of the Red Lion’s having a fit, J was tle near- 
est medical man. So I told him plainly “ that I had 
came down to Noddington to set up as a general 
practitioner,” and waited to see what effect upon him 
the information would have, meanwhile just putting 
my hand in my pocket to make sure that 1 had got 
my case of instruments handy about me. 

He turned upon me a dreary glare from his beery 
eyes; he silently rocked himself to and fro for some 
few minutes; he at length produced, from cavernous 
ventral depths—as though it were a choice bottle of 
wine from_a secret place in his cellar—the expression, 
‘Lor’ bless ’ee!’”? and then spat on the floor. The 
benediction he intended to convey would have seemed 
to me more valuable if it had been less decidedly 
tinged with contempt. 

**Ts there a doctor in Noddington?” I asked. 

“Surely. Dr. Blossop.” 

“Are there any houses to let in Noddington?” 

* Ne’er a one,” he answered. : 

I was somewhat disappointed. If I could not find 
a house to live in, there seemed an end to my plan of 
settling in Noddington as a general practitioner. The 
Red Lion, perhaps, exhausted by unwonted conver- 
sational efforts, turned away. A shabby little old 
man then entered. His eye was watery, and there 
was a purplish-blue hue about his nose. A likely 
patient by-and-by, I thought to myself; and I began 
to draw up iu my own mind a neat little diagnosis of 





of my charges for those services. 


Noddington was in truth little more than a large 
village, though it chose to call itself a town, and was 
so described in gazetteers, and road-books, and coun- 
ty histories, probably because at noon every Satur- 
day two or three old women had a fancy for assem- 
bling in the High street with fruit-stalls before 
them, and dignifying that simple proceeding by call- 
ing ita market. Traditions survived to the effect, 
that in remote coaching-times Noddington had been 
a place of importance, as being on the direct road to 
a large manufacturing town. But a railway had 
diverted the channel of traffic, and left Noddington 
high and dry, as it were. Its posting-houses and post- 
horses were things of the past. It had dwindled into 
the position of a village in an agricultural district. 
lis connection with the manufacturing interest had 
wholly ceased. It had in a way retired from busi- 
ness, compulsorily, and with no very satisfactory 
amount of savings to retire upon. Still, I meditated, 
people must come into the world there, and must go 
out of the world there. On such occasions, the pres- 
ence of a medical man is indispensable. Even Nod- 
dington cannot be so far removed from civilization, 
so regardless of decency, as to do altogether without 
a doctor. Wherever there is ever so small a congre- 
gation of poor human nature, the medical practitioner 
may pick up crumbs of profit from the midst. Just 
as I had arrived at that satisfactory reflection, a puff 
of wind came towards me. “ Delicious!” I cried. 
“ There is an open drain somewhere about Nodding- 
ton. Well, well; things are not so very unpromising | 
after alll’’ r 

Noddington was composed of two straggling streets 
only, High street and Cross street, intersecting each 
other at right angles, with a small rude old market- 
cross at the crossing point. Close by was the Red 
Lion Commercial Inn. I entered the Red Lion Com- 
mercial Inn, 

I rapped on the bar with my walking-stick, I 
shouted, I kicked against: a door, I stamped on the 
floor. The Lion was evidently asleep, and required a 
good deal of waking. The idea of a chance customer 
had never entered into the Lion’s head. I called 
“Hil” then “Shop!” then, lest that might have 
given offence, I cried outina dignified bass voice, as 
they do at the theatre, “What ho! within there!” 
I was just likening myself to Iago calling up Bra- 
bantio in the first scene of Othello, and thinking I 
was getting on well with the part, and altogether 
displaying a genius for the stage I had not previously 





been aware that I possessed, whena stout, florid man 


the possible complaint about which he would at some 
future day come to me for advice and treatment. I 
set him down as the sexton and parish clerk of Nod- 
dington; and such he subsequently proved tobe. He 
and the Red Lion said “ Mornin’ ”’ to each other, and 
then a mug of ale was set before him, although he 
had given no order concerning the refreshment he 
required. He was a regular customer, evidently. I 
soon found him not unwilling tu talk. The sight of a 
face new to Noddington had upon him almost an ex- 
citing influence. He became quite communicative. 
He informed me that his name was Huxham, and 
that, man and boy, he had lived in Noddington some 
fifty years; albeit, he came originally from a distant 
county. 

“Any houses building in Noddington?” I in- 
quired. 

He told me that there had not been a house built 
in Noddington within his recollection. Clearly, it 
was not a rising, or an improving, or an increasing 
place. Yet he repeated the Red Livn’s information 
as to there being no houses to let in Noddington. 

‘* Leastways,” he said, “ there’s not a house as any 
one would take.” 

This statement provoked further inquiry; and at 
last I arrived at the fact, that there was an empty 
house in Noddington; but it was not a desirable 
place of abode; it possessed an evil reputation; it 
was, in fact, stated to be haunted. ‘Come, come,” 
I said to myself; ‘things are beginning to look 
promising. A haunted house will be just thé thing 
fora young medical practitioner. A famous adver- 
tisement; for, of course, I shall effect a cure; I shall 
get rid of the ghost, and in such way thoroughly 
establish and distinguish myself in the eyes of Nod- 
dington.” 

I was not nervous about ghosts. We had often 
talked over the subject at the Middlesex, and had 
finally settled “that ghosts proceeded from the 
stomach,” and demanded a course of gentle tonics, 
and strict attention to diet and general health. 

Mr. Huxham became interested in my plans, I 
seemed to have given a new object to bis life. He 
talked himself thirsty, and was then regaled with an 
additional mug of ale at my expense. I gathered 
from him that, in the palmy days of Nuddington, 
the White Hart Inn had been the chief posting-house 
in the place, and altogether a very lively and thriv- 
ing concern. It was a large, long, irregular building, 
of most old-fashioned look, with high, red-tiled roof, 
and casement windows, erected upon the vaguest 
architectural plan, partly of vrick whitewashed over, 
partly lath and plaster, and partly of timber. A tall 


appeared, with rather an affronted expression of | sign-post stood before the door; but the sign itself 
face. He was evidently not well pleased that I had | had long since vanished, and the post presented an 








unpleasantly bare, gaunt, and gibbet-like aspect. 
Close by were jong, wooden horse-troughs, all but 
dismantled, and wholly rotten and useless, covered, 
with rust and moss, and filled with refuse and rub- 
bish. At the back, were large, dilapidated, tumble- 
down stables and out-buildings. Doubtless, years 
ago, when to live only thinly partitioned from apop- 
lexy and brain-fever was quite the right thing to do, 
the White Hart Inn, with its fiery punch, heady port, 
stifling four-postera, suffocating feather-beds, want 
of ventilation, general stiffness, and preposterous 
charges, was regarded as quite a temple of human 
comfort and pleasure; ease in an inn being then 
syncxymous with frouzy misery, unwholesome food, 
maddening potations, your pulse at fever-heat, and 
delirium tremens handing you your candle as you 
staggered up to your bedroom. But times had 
changed; evil days had come for the White Hart. 
The proprietor had struggled manfully, but vainly. 
One by one, the coaches began to disappear from 
Noddington, and the customers dropped off from the 
White Hart. He made sacrifices. As a traveller, 
pursued by wolves, flings to them now this, now that, 
thankful at last if he be permitted to escape from 
them with bare life, sc the landlord of the White 
Hart, dogged by the wolf poverty, made sundry sur- 
renders. He decreased his establishment; he shut 
up the stables; dismissed the crowd of hangers-on 
who had of old given life and bustle to the scene; he 
even let off part of the old inn, converting the two 
wings into private houses, retaining only the centre 
portion of the building, and trusting that, with these 
efforts at adapting himself to the times, he might be 
permitted to carry on his business with decent suc- 
cess to the end of the chapter—a vet ’ imed 
and mutilated in his fight with fortune, yet still 
presenting a front to the foe. But the fates were 
against the White Hart; and on the evening of the 
day on which the last coach passed through Nodding- 
ton for the last time, the landlord of the White Hart 
hanged himself. 

It was a desperate and elaborate suicide, with 
much ‘forethought about it. The poor soul had 
tightly fastened his hands and feet, to give himself 
no chance of change in his design, if repentance 
should come to him after he had kicked away the 
chair from under him. He was found, hours after, 
stone cold, suspended from the hook in the ceiling 
of the great upper room of the White Hart. A grand 
chandelier once hung from that hook in the old 
palmy days when Noddington thrived, and hunt 
balls were given at the White Hart. In that large 
room in which the poor suicide was found suspended, 
there had been much festivity of old, dancing of Sir 
Roger and the Tanti minuets and gavottes, gentle- 
men in bag-wigs and silk stockings leading out ladies 
in Paduasoy and powder, genteel assemblies and 
election dinners. All wasover now. The doors were 
closed ; the house—that is, the centre portion of it— 
was falling into ruins, and it had the reputation of 
being haunted. The perturbed spirit of the suicide 
landlord visited ever and anon the rooms, and stair- 
cases, and passages of the White Hart, acting incon- 
sequentially and unreasonably, after the manner of 
perturbed spirits—giving runaway rings at the bells, 
groaning fitfully and fearfully, and clanking a chain, 
Some described the noise rather as of the clashing 
together of pewter flagons, and walking up and duwn 
on the creaking floors with feet invisible, [though 
the footfalls sounded so loudly. More than this; 
certain Nuddingtonians had been heard to say, in 
awful tones, with blanched faces, that occasionally 
was to be seen, when the moonlight streamed into 
the windows of the great room, hanging from the 
hook in the ceiling, a vague shadowy something, that 
positively wasn’t a chandelier, or anything like a 
chandelier, but an object much more harrowing, and 
altogether very different indeed. 

Tite vld White Hart Inn was, it seemed, at my 
service. But, then, it was no use talking about it, 
said Mr. Huxham. It wouldn’t suit me. I couldn’t 
live in it. Gentlemen before me had tried it on—lots 
of them—all sorts of gentlemen—but the thing 
couldn’t be done. Another doctor in the place 
might answer well enough; there was room enough 
for two, very likely, Mr. Huxbam wouldn't take it 
upon himself to say there was not. People did fall 
ill now and then at Noddington—more people than 
might be expected, perhaps. They suffered from 
what he might call all-overishness. Mr. Huxham 
owned to having felt it himself more than once. But 
as fur taking the White Hart, or trying to take it, 
living in it, and attempting to set up there as a doc- 
tor—the results of such proceedings were so obviously 
preposterous, that Mr. Huxham did not think it 
necessary to state them, or to complete his sentence; 
he preferred to hide his face in his mug, and finish 
his ale. 

I was not going to abandon my cherished project, 
however. 1 had come down to Noddington to make 
a practice; I would make it at the White Hart Inn, 
in spite of its perturbed spirit, and the chandelier- 
hook in its great room, if I could find no more suit- 
able place. The example of my pertinacity affected 
Mi. Haxham. He began at length, somewbat tipsily, 
to applaud my resolution, and to encourage my de- 
sign. He put me in communication with Mr. Mum- 
ford, a solicitor in Noddington who had the letting of 
the White Hart. 1 found Mr. Mumford disposed to 
afford me facilities in the way of carrying out my 
plan. He lived in one of the wings of theinn. The 
other was inhabited by a Mr. Hardman, a retired 
maltster. 

Mr. Muwiford was very frank. He owned that the 
house had a bad name, and had had it for years, 
People told many stories about it, but he thought 
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they exaggerated a good deal. Mr. Hardman, who 
lived next door, had never made a complaint as to 
hearing noises, or anything of that kind. But then 
the walls were very thick; and, it afterwards ap- 
peared, Mr. Hardman was stone deaf. And as to 
Mr. Mumford himself now, had he heard anything? 


spirit of the White Hart? Well, Mr. Mumford ob- 
jected to the word annoyance, he couldn’t honestly 
say that he had been annoyed. But he didn’t mind 
admitting that occasionally, at long intervals, he 
had heard sounds proceeding from the centre portion 
of the oldinn, for which he found it difficult to ac- 
count. Still, what of that? There were always 
noises in old houses; walls cracked, and floors creak- 
ed, and boards started, and furniture jarred and 


tained a bottle of brandy from the Red Lion; with 
Did he suffer any annoyance from the perturbed | the object, as I explained, not so much of keeping up 
my courage, as of preventing any danger from cold 
or damp; it was so long since the White Hart had 
been inhabited. 


of anything that, distorted by popular superstition, 
might have given encouragement to the prevalent 
belief. 
to room of the dreary old place, peering up chimneys, | 0 


determined that I would not retire to bed until some | house slammed to violently. I ran down stairs; I 
little time after twelve; so that, if a ghost were to| found that Huxham had vanished; he had had 
come, he might have his walk out, and get it over, 
and leave me the rest of the night in peace. I ob- | silent High street as fast as he could go. 


I had been all over the house by daylight, search- | d 


I could find nothing. 


xamini boards and recesses, looking out of 





grated. The noises troubled him in no way; he |e 
lived on all the same—went to bed and to sleep, and 


attempted to occupy the house, but had gone away 
expressing dissatisfaction, abandoning all notion of 
living there permanently. It was no use he stated 
what they had heard or seen, or rather what they had 
said they had heard or seen, because, as I was doubt- 


what he had heard, it might be merely fancy; fancy 
was curiously active in the matter of h 


windows. At the back was to be seen the deserted 


Indeed, at the back of the White 


of the place. On either side of the stable- 





and perturbed spirits. But the plain state of the 
case was this; there wasthe house; he was instruct- 
ed to let it at an almost nominal rent, by the week, or 
the month, or the year, or the term of years. Frankly, 
the proprietor would let it on any terms. How would 
I take it? That seemed to Mr. Mumford the long 
and the short of the matter. : 

I did take it for a month on trial. 

As I was leaving Mr. Mumford’s, I encountered a 
stout, elderly, rosy-fuced gentleman, with very white 
hair, and very black eyes and eyebrows. He wore a 
wide-awake hat, but otherwise he was rather strictly 
attired, with a stift white cravat, and a black frock- 
coat buttoned up tightly, and exhibiting the portly 
contour of his figure to much advantage. Iwas just 
thinking that he might possibly be the rector of 
Noddington, when he was introduced to meas Dr. 
Blossop. (He styled himself, and was generally 
styled throughout Noddington, Doctor Blossop, but I 
afterwards found he practised as surgeon and apothe- 
cary, notwithstanding his dignified prefix.) 

He was cordial in his manner, with a cheeful, 
chirpy sort of voice. He seemed instantly to dismiss 
from his mind every sort of objection he might have 
reasonably entertained in regard to my being a rival 
practitioner, an interloper trying to undermine his 
practice in Noddington. He shook me by the hand 
heartily, assured me that he was pleased to make my 
acquaintance, averred that there was room for both 
of us in Noddington—plenty of room, and plenty to 
do; that he was getting old, and should be glad now 
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and then of aid and counsel from a younger man; 
that it was quite a comfort to an old-fashioned doctor 
in that quiet place to have a talk with a professional 
brother who came fresh from the books and the 
schools. “Not that there is much science wanted 
here,” he whispered; ‘‘all that kind of thing goes to 
the infirmary. A simple pill and draught business, 
with obstetrics, of course; that’s about all we do 
here.” 
I found the interior of the White Hart ina des- 
perate state of dilapidation. But with the aid of a 
carpenter, a white-washer, and a charwoman, I 
managed to make decently habitable two rooms on 
the ground-floor. I converted what had once been, 
I think, the tap, into a comfortable bedroom, and 
arranged the bar-parlor to look something like a 
surgery and a consulting-room. I was deterred 
from attempting further changes by the expense, 
and by the prophecies I heard on all sides of me that 
the whole thing would be an utter failure, and that I 
should be out of the house altogether in less than a 
week. Why should I hope to succeed, where so 
many had failed? my neighbors asked. An auc- 
tioneer had been the last tenant, but one night in 
the house ha: been found sufficient four him. Before 
him, there had been a lawyer, a medical gentleman, 
a retired linen-draper, not to name many more, all 
of whom had given up the thing after a very brief 
experience. What right had I to think I should 
have better fortune? Why, I looked a mere boy, the 
Noddingtonians declared. But one never knew the 
amount of impudence of those young London chaps, 
they were good enough to add. Meanwhile, they 
ought to have been grateful. I had furnished them 
with a new topic of conversation, and topics of con- 
versation were very scarce in Noddington. A small 
crowd stood round the door of the White Hart, 
watching the operations of my assistants and my- 
self. I looked round on the chance of the excite- 
ment resulting in deliriousness or epilepsy. When 
the final touch was given to my handiwork, and a 
brass-plate was screwed on tothe door, announcing 
my name and profession, with the letters M.R.C.S., I 
really thought that would be a little too much for 








survived it. 


my preparations were completed. Mr. 


scouted the notion of feeling nervous. 
that his object was curiosity. 
been brandy and water. 











ted houses | Pp 
yard were the walled-vff, trimly-kept gardens of Mr. 
Mumford and Mr. Hardman. 
had once been the bowling-green of the inn; Hard- 
man’s had been formerly the skittle-ground. 
yond were the backs of the houses in Cross street, 
each with a garden. 
pretty-looking, 
lady, in a lavender silk dress, tending her plants. I 
learned that this was Miss Julia Blossop, the only 
daughter—the only child indeed—of Dr. Blossop, who 


one or two of the Noddingtonians; however, they 


For a night or two, I slept at the Red Lion, until 
Huxham 
offered to sit up with me the first night of my occu- 
pancy of the White Hart, if I felt at all nervous. I 
He then said 
I believe it to have 
Finally, I accepted his 
companionship. Undoubtedly, the White Hart was 
a gloomy, depressing place, and so much had been 


Mumford’s garden 
Be- 


In one of these I noticed a 
brown-haired, brown-eyed young 


resided in Cross street. 
I again went over the house, at night, with a can- 
dle, before sitting down to brandy and water with 
Mr. Huxham. Everything seemed to be precisely as 
I had left it in the morning. All was very quiet. A 
few Noddingtonians lingered inquisitive about the 
front-door; but a little after ten o’clock, they one by 
one took their departure. Their habit of going to 
rest early and punctually was stronger than their 
desire to ascertain what evil destiny might befall me. 
They went to bed, I believe, fully persuaded that I 
was in fora very troubled sort of night. Probably 
they also voted Huxham very foolhardy for his pains, 
if they did not decide that repeated mugs of ale had 
washed out of him such discretion as he had ever 
possessed. 
Mr. Huxham tried to make himself pleasant; he 
only succeeded in making himself intoxicated. As 
we sat up, sipping brandy and water, waiting for the 
ghost, he told some ghastly stories of body-snatching 
which had occurred within his experience as a sex- 
ton. He might, I think, have selected a more 
exhilarating and enlivening topic. 
It was past eleven o’clock. Huxham was becom- 
ing very incoherent. L[ was tired, and yet wakeful. 
I think I would have given five pounds at that mo- 
ment to have been well out of the business; to have 
been in bed and asleep in my London lodgings, 
secure from interruption by any possible perturbed 
spirit. Just then, we both started up with almost a 
scream; a bell in the corner of the room, in which we 
weresitting, began toring violently. Huxham turned 
as white as a sheet, and I fancy there was not much 
color in my own face at the moment, 
Itook up a candle. “We must see from what 
part of the house this bell rung,” I said. But Hux- 
ham sat quite still. I followed the direction of. the 
bell-wire; it went out of the room, along the passage, 
through the wall at the back. Evidently, it was 
rung by some one outside in the stable-yard; or 
could it be that a bough of ivy had become twisted 
in the wire without, and then swaying in the wind, 
had so rung the bell? It was not probable, still it was 
possible. Lown I felt a strong disinclination to un- 
bar the back-door and look out into the stable-yard, 
especially as Huxham, though quite sobered by his 
fright, seemed so little disposed to aid me or back me 
up in any way. He remained rooted to his seat. 
However, I determined to be rid of the annoyance 
of the bell at any rate. [should never need a bell 
ringing from the back of the house. I mounted on 
a chair, twisted the wire—it was very rusty—and 
snapped it. At all events, I had cut the perturbed 
spirit off from ‘hat method of vexing me. 
All was again quiet. I mixed another glass of 
brandy and water. I begun to breathe more freely. 
Huxham seemed more himself. 

‘* Well, we’ve stood it, both of us, very well as yet,” 
he said. ‘It’s lucky we’re both of us gvod-plucked 
ones.” 

We were at peace fur a quarter of an hour or so. 
Huxham was beginning to talk about body-snatching 
again. Suddenly we both looked up to the ceiling. 
There was certainly the noise as of some one walking 
up and down, up and down, in the great room on the 
tirst floor, over our heads—a heavy, solemn fvot- 
fall. 

“Tt’s old Jugby’s tread!” gasped Huxham with 
an oath (Jugby was the name of the suicide land- 
lord of the White Hart.) ‘‘ You’re never going up 
stairs?” 

“JT am,” Lsaid, somewhat tremulously. I took a 
candle, and went up stairs. I turned the handle of 
the door of the great room. The footsteps had ceased. 


enough of it. 


with a painful turbulence. 
Huxham, and make my escape. Then I thought of} P 
our Middlesex views about ghosts; that they pro- | with—it was a living man. 


ceeded from the stomach, were due to disordered 


whatever might happen. 
to make a practice in Noddington? I went up stairs 
I wandered from room | again, the candle in one hand, the poker in the 


ingit. Theroom wasempty. Its aspect was entirely 
thought no more of them. He was free to confess, | stable-yard, overgrown with rank grass; in one| the same as when I had left it earlier in the day, 
however, that various tenants had from time to time | corner stood a rotten water-butt, to catch the rain 
from the roofs of the stable buildings; in another, 
close to the house, a tall wooden pump, handleless, 
and apparently falling to pieces, with a thick cloak 
of ivy about it. 
Hart, the ivy flourished prodigiously, hiding many 
less aware, it wouldn’t be evidence. For his part, he | deficiencies and dilapidations and uglinesses, climb- 
could assure me that he had seen nothing; and for | ing up the walls, and waving green flags, as it were, 
from the very chimney-tops, to signify its complete 


except that it seemed more cold, and damp, and 
draughty than ever. Presently, I found a reason for 
this; the window looking into the stable-yard was 
open. Now, I was pretty certainin my own mind 
that when I had last seen it, it had been closed. I 
glanced towards the chandelier-hook. I was, I ad- 
mit, relieved at finding that the chandelier-hook had 
nothing hanging from it. 


nothing, hear nothing, except that at some little 
distance a dog was baying miserably. I closed the 
window, but, in doing so, I noticed that it was with- 
out any fastening. 
uneasy in my mind; I couldn’t satisfactorily account 
to myself for the footsteps I had plainly heard. Yet, 
as I thought over it, I began to form a theory on the 
subject; and I convinced myself that I should be no 
more troubled that night. 
fully, however; and after waiting an hour or two, 
and feeling at last a sort of superstitious comfort at 


I could hear him running down the 


My heart was beating 
I was tempted to imitate 


I waited for a moment. 


igestion, ganglionic disturbances, inactivity of the 


ing carefully for traces of a ghost, or for the presence | liver. I resolved to be true to the Middlesex theories, | opposite wall, he turned to pace again, 
face to face in the dark. 


Besides, had I not decided 


ther, to smash open the door, if need was. 
However, the door opened readily upon my touch- 


I looked out into the stable-yard, but could see 


I went down stairs again. I felt 


I barred my door care- 


hearing an early cock crow, I went to bed, aud slept 
tolerably. 
Noddington stirred itself a little concerning me on 
the following morning. But I had pre-arranged my 
line of conduct; I was calm, discreet, reserved. Hux- 
ham, I found, had been setting afloat a preposterous 
account of his adventures; but I ignored Huxham. 
I averred that he had gone home much inebriated at 
an early hour; and Noddington, notwithstanding its 
desire to credit the fact that something marvellous 
had in truth occurred, had yet questioning belief in 
the inebriety of its sexton. The statement that I 
had slept as sound asa top, it was much less dis- 
posed to accept. Mr. Mumford was congratulatory. 
He was glad to find that a sensible tenant had at 
last been secured for the White Hart. Dr. Blossop 
was kind enough to express his pleasure at the fact 
that a hard-headed London medical man had come 
down to Noddington to send to the right-about all 
the absurd fables that had been rife about the place 
a great deal too long. Other Noddingtonians were 
heard to state, that for all my brave talk, I looked 
mighty pale. The Red Lion, I may mention, was of 
this opinion; and he did not change his views, prob- 
ably, when he found me purchasing another bottle of 
brandy to comfort me during my second night in the 
White Hart Inn. 
The excitement through Noddington during the 
day brought a little business to the surgery; I dis- 
pensed a blue pill and black draught, I strapped up 
acut finger, and I applied some liniment to a con- 
tused wound on a child’s leg. I began to think that, 
ghost or no ghost, I was beginning to make a 
practice. 
Towards evening, I found Mr. Huxham eyeing me 
very wistfully. ‘I don’t think I quite finished that 
last story about the body-snatching,” he said. It 
was clear his fondness for brandy and water pre- 
dominated for the moment even over his dread ot 
ghosts; but I resolutely declined his companionship. 


When night came, I locked up the house carefully, 
and lighted my candles in the surgery, late the bar- 
parlor; but I did not remain there. Leaving the 
candles burning, I went up, without a light, to the 
great room, the window of which was closed. I took 
upmy stationin a corner of the room. I had the 
poker with me, with very vague notions as to what 
Lintended to do with it; but it seemed to me that 
the possession of some sort of weapon, of offence or 
defence, was decidedly desirable. 

It had struck eleven o’clock. 
very slowly. 
in that great, cold, dark room for the advent of the 
perturbed spirit. I was sorely tempted to steal back 
to my surgery, and refresh myself with another dose 
of the Red Lion brandy. I began to wish that [ had 
not taken upon myself to prescribe for the White 
Hart ghost. After all, strictly speaking, a general 
practitioner had no right to be regarding a ghost as 
a patient. Itwas no part of my duty to be curing 
Noddington of its haunted house. I was just decid- 
ing in my mind that it was a pity I had ever heard of 
Noddington, or ever dreamed of settling there with 
the view of making a practice, when distinctly there 
was the sound of some one crossing the stable-yard 
without, then a curious rustling of the ivy; a shadow 
darkened the window; then came a rush of cold 
night-air into the room: the window opened slowly, 
noiselessly; a leg appeared, then another, then a 
whole body. A man stepped into the room. 

He was close to me. Stretching out my arm, I 
could have hit him with the poker; certainly, I 
could have touched him. I could hear him breath- 


The time passed 


presumed me to be sitting. 


or not. For some minutes, I was certainly irresolute 
as to what course I should adopt. 


mind what to do. 
followed him stealthily, so that when arriving at the 


hands, and staggered back, falling heavily on the 
floor. I went uptohim., The man had fainted. I 
ran down stairs, to return immediately, with a can- 
dle and a tumbler of water. I threw away the poker; 
I had no further need for that. Ina minute, I was 
untying a stiff white cravat, and sprinkling water in 
the pale face of—Dr. Blossop. 
vived a little. 


shivering. 
he had taken me for the genuine article, and the 
misconception had considerably disturbed his ner- 
vous system. 


atsuch a 
possessed him. 


pathist as you are; more respectable, if you come to 
that. This is very pretty conduct, Dr. Blossop.” 


lt was rather miserable work waiting 


Was I frightened? Never mind whether I was 
One thing I was 
retty clear about—it was not a ghost I had to deal 
At last, | made up my 
As he paced down the room, 


ham even seemed preferable to absolute solitude. I | there came the sharp noise as of the front-door of the | deserted room; and it seemed to me that he trod with 
special weight when he came to that part of the floor 

which was over my surgery, where, possibly, he 

I 


he met me 


He stopped, started, gave a scream, threw up his 


Presently, he re- 


“The ghost! the ghost!” he moaned feebly, 
It was clear—a spurious ghost himself— 


“* Similia similibus curantur,” I said. 
“An infernal homceopathist,” he muttered. Even 
1 prejudices strongly 
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‘“‘ Nothing of the kind. As respectable an allo- 


“ Don’t expose me,” he whined piteously; “don’t 
expose me. There’s a dear, good, kind young man. 
For Heaven’s sake—for my poor dear child.” 
He was well enough presently to come down into 
the surgery. He was very humble and contrite; he 
confessed everything; he had been the ghost of the 
White Hart; he had climbed his garden-wall, and 
made his way into the great room by the help of the 
broken pump and the ivy; he had been in the habit 
of walking up and down, heavily, after the manner 
of Jugby, the suicide—sometimes he had even 
brought his dog-chain, and rattled it, by way of 
being additionally terrible; he had rung the bell 
from the stable-yard. And his motive? Well, it had 
arisen years back. It had then been # matter of vast 
importance to him to prevent any other medical man 
from settling in Noddington; and he had commenced 
to haunt the White Hart—the only empty house in 
the place. His plan had succeeded. He had kept 
away his rivals; he had ruled supreme for many 
years—Noddington’s only medical man—until I had 
come and detected him, pelling him to give up 
the ghost indeed! 
But why, I asked, had he not permitted the 
auctioneer, the lawyer, the retired linen-draper, to 
occupy the White Hart peaceably? Why had he 
haunted them, who could prejudice or interfere 
with him in no way? Well, he was afraid suspicion 
would be excited, and would attach to him, if it 
were found that the ghost only disturbed rival 
medical men. He therefore had been compelled to 
treat all tenants alike. And then he admitted that 
he had felt a sort of pleasant excitement in haunting 
the White Hart and alarming its inmates. If I only 
knew how dreadfully dull Noddington was, he de- 
clared, I would appreciate the importance of obtain- 
ing entertainment in any shape. But he was 
prepared to confess that his conduct had been very 
shamefal; that he had treated me very ill—the more 
so, that no real reason existed now for his desire to 
keep other practitioners out of Noddington. And he 
intimated that he had feathered his nest very satis- 
factorily—that he had no need to fear opposition— 
that he was advancing in life—and soon thought of 
retiring altogether from practice. He ended by again 
imploring me not to expose him. 
1 did not expose him; indeed, I forgave him. I 
am, I fear, absurdly good-natured; and then he 
promised to advance my interests, and to make all 
possible amends. We had a glass of brandy and 
water together, and became very good friends. 
I remained in Noddington; and the talk about the 
White Hart being haunted began gradually to die 
away. I had effected a cure. By-and-by, Dr. 
Blossop made me an offer of a partnership, and I 
accepted it. Since then, I have been doing very 
well indeed. 
The Noddington people say there’s only one thing 








against me—l am not married, and they hold that 
a medical man ought to be a married man. J am 
trying to get rid of this objection. Miss Julia Bi s- 
sop looks more and more kindly upon me every day. 
Lhave had to struggle against her ridiculous predi- 
lection for the curate of Noddington, whom I have 
always held to be a singularly insane young man. 
But as the rumor gains ground that the curate and 
rector’s daughter are to be seen playing suspiciously 
protracted games of croquet together, I fancy that 
Julia is disposed to think she might do worse than 
accept my suit. In regard to which matter, I ven- 
ture to say there can hardly be two opinions. 
0 aa 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
Sheridan was very desirous that his son Tom should 
marry a young woman of large fortune, but knew 
that Miss Callander had won bis son’s heart Sheri- 
dan, expatiating on the folly of his son, at length ex- 
claimed—**Tom, if you marry Caroline Callander, 
I'll cut you off with a shilling!” Tom conld not re- 





ing. He paused for a moment, as though to recover 





The door was fastened; or rather, it seemed to me, 
was held by some one, or something, from within. I 





| said to set me against it, that the company of Hux- 
\ 


pushed against it, but it did not yield. Just then, 


himself after his exertion of climbing into the room ; 
| then he began to walk with a firm, heavy, 


solemn | at his father, said—‘‘ Then, sir, you must borrow it.” 
| footfall up and down, up and down the middle of the | Sheridan, tickled at the wit, dropped the subject. 


sist the opportunity of replying, and looking archly 
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THE CITY OF PARIS. 

The modern city of Paris, which is so great an 
improvement on the old capital that it is almost a 
new city, covers an area of eighteen thousand three 
hundred and fifteen acres. In 1859, the aggregate 
length of the paved and macadamized streets was 
three hundred miles, of which more than two hun- 
dred and forty miles were provided with asphaltum 
or stone paved sidewalks, and more than two hun- 
dred miles bordered with trees, gardens, or planted 
squares. The streets were lighted with fifteen thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty gas lamps. The aggre- 
gate length of the sewers was one hundred and 
twenty-two miles. In 1860, the limits of the city 
were extended to the fortifications, a circumstance 
which greatly increased its dimensions. The city 
gives employment to four thousand five hundred and 
ninety police agents, four thousand gendarmes, and 
two thousand nine hundred gardes de Paris. A 
military corps, consisting of thirteen hundred officers 
and men trained for the especial purpose, perform 
the duties of firemen. The total revenue of the city 
was, in 1860, twenty millions seven hundred thousand 
dollars, of which sum sixty thousand dollars is raised 
by a “poll tax ” oftwo dollars on thirty thousand 
Parisian dogs. There are eight prisons in the city, 
and all of these are managed in an enlightened and 
humane manner. Besides seventy places of worship 
connected with public establishments, religious com- 
munities, etc., there are seventy-two parish churches, 
together with eighteen places of worship for persons 
not Roman Catholics. There are twenty-two civil, 
general and special hospitals, nineteen public hos- 
pices, twenty-seven asylums and almshouses, and 
three military hospitals. The medical service in 
these is performed by the most eminent surgeons 
and physicians in France, the nursing in part by the 
sisters of the different religious orders. The city 
supports in these establishments nearly eighteen 
thousand beds, at an expense of two millions of dol- 
lars annually. Besides this, it furnishes medical 
attendance to more than one hundred and twenty- 
four thousand poor. Eighteen millions of francs are 
appropriated by law annually for the improvement 
of the city, and of this sum the state pays tive mil- 
lions. There are thirty large public libraries in 
Paris, of which eight are open to every one. The 
Imperial Library is the largest in the world. It con- 
tains more than one million printed volumes, three 
hundred thousand pamphlets, one hundred and fifty 
thousand manuscripts, three hundred thousand 
maps, charts and topographical views, one million, 
three hundred thousand engravings, and a cabinet 
of coins and medals numbering one hundred and fifty 
thousand specimens. Access to all the public libra- 
ries that are not open freely tothe public can be 
readily gained, upon complying with a few simple 
and, reasonable conditions. 

The government of Paris is administered by the 
prefect of the Seine, assisted by a municipal council 
of sixty members, and by the prefect of police. All 
these officers are appointed by the emperor. For 
certain details of the civil service, the city is divided 
into twenty districts, each of which has a mayor and 
two deputy mayors subordinate to the prefect of the 
Seine. These districts are subdivided into quarters, 
each of which is provided with a resident commissaire 
de police, an inferior magistrate under the prefect of 
police. All the sanitary regulations and the meas- 
ures for the preservation of public order are under 
the control of the prefect of police. 

There are twenty-eight theatres in the city. Of 
these five are devoted to musical perfurmances. The 
grand opera, which is famous for its ballet and gor- 
geous scenic effects, is the chief. The Comedie Fran- 
caise is noted tur its perfection of gesture and elocu- 
tion, and its historical accuracy of costume. This 
theatre is now the model school of French accent 
and pronunciation. For itssupport and that of three 
or four other theatres, the state makes au annual 
appropriation of about three hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Ona rainy Sunday night the theatres of Paris 
seat about thirty thousand auditors. The orchestras 
are supplied with about six hundred and thirty mu- 
sicians, and the corps of actors number over two 
thousand performers. Of these seven hundred are 
actors proper, and the remainder supernumeraries. 
In addition to the theatres, there are about one hun- 
dred and titty other enclosed places of amusement, 





such as circuses, concerts, cafe concerts, concert gar- 
dens, ete., which have an average nightly attendance 
of twenty-four thousand persons, 

The museums and galleries of paintings are among 
the finest in the world. Those of the Louvre and 
Luxembourg are open free to the public during six 
days in the week, and on Sundays and holidays they 
are thronged with all classes of the population. 

The old city is rapidiy disappearing, and what was 
once the most unhealthy and the dirtiest capital in 
Europe, is now rapidly becoming the healthiest, 
cleanest and most splendid. Broad, strait avenues 
are being cut through the old crooked quarters of 
the city, letting in light and air; and new and stately 
edifices are taking the places of the old rickety piles 
that for centuries have disgraced the capital of 
modern civilization. Every day gives the Parisians 
some new proof of the wisdom and liberality of their 
great sovereign. It seems that he has determined 
to make the entire city a monument of the glories of 
the Second Empire. It is a laudable ambition, and 
benefits the nation as much, if not more than himself; 
and it is not unfitting that the only sovereign of 
France ever born in the capital, should be its greatest 
benefactor. 


TEMPERAMENT. 

Medical writers give some interesting facts in con- 
nection with this subject. The term is generally used 
to express the differences in the physical and mental 
constitutions of individuals. It was originally be- 
lieved that the fluids of the body consisted of four 
humors (corresponding to the four then so-called 
elements, earth, air, fire anil water), which they 
designated as bile, blood, black bile (supposed to come 
from the spleen), and phlegm or watery fluid (be- 
lieved to come from the brain). The temperament 
was regulated in the above order, according as one of 
these elements was in excess; being bilious or chol- 
eric, sanguine, melancholic or phlegmatic. The 
modern physiologists have done away with much of 
the old superstition. Cullen admitted only two tem- 
peraments, the sanguine and the melancholic, re- 
garding the phlegmatic asa degree of the former, 
and the choleric of the latter. There are many shades 
of these temperaments in different persons, but the 
principal characteristics seem to be as follows: The 
sanguine is marked by a predominance of the circula- 
tory system, with a strong and frequent pulse, firm 
flesh, plump figure, smooth and fair skin, ruddy com- 
plexion, soft and light hair and light eyes. Persons 
of this temperament possess great nervous susceptibil- 
ity, a ready memory, lively imagination, cheerfulness, 
and a love for sensual pleasures. The diseases to 
which they are subject are generally violent and in- 
flammatory. The melancholic temperament is marked 
by the fullowing characteristics: The figure is less 
plump and more firm, the hair and eyes are black, 
the skin coarse and dark, and the countenance sallow 
and sad. The vital functions are performed slowly, 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 
The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 


“IN A VIOLIN,” by Etta W. Pierce. 

“OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS,” compiled by Geo. 
Bancroft Griffith. 

“BROWN HAIR AND PURPLE PANSIES, a Story of 
St. Valentine’s Day,” by Mrs. Caroline A. Soule. 

“THE GRENADIER’s Story,” by James Dabney. 

“ BARBARA GREy’s Story,” by L. Velona Stock- 
well, 

“UNCLE PHIN,” by Caleb Russett (unavoidably 
omitted this week). 

“THE DEVIL AND HIS FASHIONABLE WIFE,” by 
Mrs. P. H. Phelps (unavoidably omitted this week). 

“BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

‘“‘Youna Fouiks’ CLus,” reported by William L. 
Williams. 

‘‘OuT OF THE SEA: or, The Mystery of Trenholme 
House,” by Clara Augusta. 
’ “THE DANCE OF DEATH,” by Clarence F. Buhler. 

“THRICE,” by James Franklin Fitts. 

“A WoMAN’s Doubts,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

There has been much controversy since the late 
war began as to the date of the adoption of the stars 
and stripes as the national ensign of the United 
States. The facts in the case are simply these. A 
number of flags had been used previous to the decla- 
ration of independence, none of which could be 
called national. On the 14th of June, 1777, Congress 
ordered “that the flag of the thirteen united States 
be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; that the 
union be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation.” The idea is supposed 
to have been suggested by John Adams, who was 
then chairman of the board of war; and it is believed 
that he took the idea from the arms of the Washing- 
ton family, the shield of which represents a white 
field traversed by two red bars, with three spur row- 
els or stars in the upper portion. The resolution of 
June 14th. was not made public until September 3d, 
1777, and the stars and stripes were first displayed 
conspicuously at the surrender of Burgoyne, in Octo- 
ber of the same year. No attempt was made to alter 
the flag until 1794, when it was resolved by Congress 
that there should be fifteen stripes and fifteen stars 
in it. The addition of a star and astripe for each 
new State was found to be exceedingly inconvenient, 
as it would soon enlarge the flag to ridiculous pro- 
portions. In 1817, Captain Reid, of the navy, who 
had commanded the famous privateer General Arm- 
strong, suggested that the thirteen stripes be retain- 
ed in commemoration of the thirteen original colo- 
nies, and that a new star be added to the cluster in 
the union on the Fourth of July next succeeding the 
admission of any new State. The suggestion was 








but the strength is very great, the disposition is 
gloomy and the temper suspicious; the manner is 
slow, grave, cautious and impassive, but retentive of 
emotions when they have been once aroused. Ofthe 
gradations of these, the bilious or choleric is marked 
by a supposed predominance of the biliary system, 
with strong, hard pulse, yellowish brown skin and 
dark hair, and moderately fleshy body; by violent 
and easily excited passions, firmness and inflexibility 
of character, boldness and perseverance. The great- 
est virtues and the greatest crimes are met with in 
persons of this temperament. 





THE KRAKEN. 

Among the many legends and traditions concern- 
ing the monsters which were supposed to inhabit the 
sea, is one which still prevails to a certain extent on 
the coast of Norway. According to the superstition, 
the Norwegian fishermen often find unexpected shal- 
lows a few miles out at sea, the depth of the water 
suddenly diminishing from one hundred to twenty or 
thirty fathoms. This decrease of the depth is due to 
the presence of the Kraken, a terrible sea monster, 
and in such shallows tish are always found in abun- 
dance. When the fishermen perceive that the water 
is growing shallower, they immediately beat a hasty 
retreat, for they know the monster is rising. His 
back appears first, looking like a number of small 
islands, and appearing to be, at the lowest computa- 
tion, at least one and a half miles in circumference. 
His arms rise above the surface like the masts of a 
vessel, and are said to have the power to grasp the 
largest man-of-war, and pull it to the bottom. When 
he sinks again, he causes a swell and whirlpool which 
endangers all the ships in the vicinity. This story, 
though now admitted by the majority of the Norwe- 
gians to be fabulous, is still believed to a great extent 
by the dwellers along the sea coast. 


¢ > 


SYRIAN AGRICULTURE. 

The “Holy Land,” so fruitful in the days -of the 
chosen people, is now neglected. The Jand is for the 
most part fertile, and might be protitably cultivated, 
were it not fur the disfavor with which agriculture is 
regarded by the govermment. The implements em- 
ployed in tilling the soil are very rude, being, in fact, 
the same as those used in the daysof Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. Still, even with this imperfect cultiva- 
tion, the crops are large, affording evidence of how 
much larger enlightened cultivation might make 
them. Thefel/ah or tarmer not ouly suffers from the 
tyranny of the goverument, but is also exposed to 
the outrages of bands of roving Bedouins; and he 
plants and reaps his crops by stealth, and, only where 








he is least exposed to the thief and the official. 


lopted by Congress, and on April 4, 1818, became a 
law. The first flag under this law was made by the 
wife of Captain Reid. This lady died in Baltimore, 
Maryland, about the year 1857. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., 227 Washington st., 
Boston, have sent us the following new musical pub- 
lications :—“ Polly Perkins of Paddington Green: or, 
the Broken-Hearted Milkman,” a comic song, words 
and music by Harry Clifton; “ Jolly Dogs: or, Slap- 
Bang Polka,” by C. H. R. Marriott; “I’m as Happy 
as the Day is long,” song and chorus, by Clement 
White; “The Wearing of the Green,” the famous 
song from the drama of ‘ Arrah na Pogue;” “The 
Wearing of the Green,” transcribed for the piano, by 
A. Baumbach; “The Duncan Galop,” by William 
Nunus; “ Angel Whispers—caprice celestiel,”’ for the 
piano, by S. B. Whitney; ‘‘ The Lady of the Sea,” by 
Henry Smart, as sung by Mdlle. Parepa; “The 
Noontide Dream Serenade,” by M. W. Balfe. 








CHEATING THE DEVIL.—A Scottish weaver, believ- 
ed in the-district where he lived to be a strict teto- 
taller, dropped into a spirit-dealer’s shop in a village 
not far trom that in which he resided. The publican 
was astonished at the call, and more so when his 
visitor ordered a roll and a gill of whiskey. Having 
been served with these, he tore a piece out of the 
roll, and, after pouring the whiskey into it, ate the 
bread. On being asked by Boniface what he meant 
by this extraordinary proceeding, he answered that 
the pledge prevented him from drinking whiskey, 
but not from eating it. 3 





FASHIONS AT THE WHITE HovuskE.—IJn describing 
a reception at the White House, the Star says:—A 
peculiar style of wearing the hair last evening amoung 
the ladies was a subject of much comment, and the 
remarks were, for the most part, altogether in its 
favor, as a becoming substitute for the waterfall. 
The hair was allowed to fall its full length, without 
fetter or bond of any description, and was thought 
by many to be the most graceful style the ever- 
changing empress fashion has yet presented to public 
patronage. 





THE BoWERY.—The street in New York which is 
most famous for its riots and disorders of all kinds is 
the Bowery. It derived its name from the farm 
upon which the last Dutch governor, Peter Stuyve- 
sant, resided after the capture of New York by the 
English, in 1664. This farm, or bowwerij, lay then 
outside of the city, but afterwards formed the origi- 





OBTAINING A MEAL. 

The Omnibus, of Naples, relates the following story 
of aman who found means to turn to account the 
popular apprehension of poisoners, which has pre- 
vailed there since the appearance of the cholera. 
The individual in question, being exceedingly hungry, 
and having only a single coin of the value of a sou, 
laid it out in the purchase of powdered sugar; and 
as he passed by the stand of one of those open-air 
cooks, who make a kind of pancake called /rittale, he 
dropped, apparently by accident, some of the sugar 
into the frying-pan. He was instantly seized by the 
bystanders as a poisoner caught in the act. He de- 
nied vigorously the truth of the allegation, and at 
last, to prove his innocence, offered to eat the con- 
tentsofthe pan. This proposition was accepted, and 
he lingly despatched the pancake with great 
relish, and then walked off well satisfied with the 
success of his trick. 





WISE PROVERBS. 

Be wisely worldly, but not worldly wise. 

He that plants trees loves others besides himself. 

Every great house is full of proud servants. 

Sudden love is the longest to be cured. 

Time, which strengthens friendsuip, weakens love. 

Flattery sits iz: the parlor, when plain-dealing is 
kicked out of doors. 

There never was any party, faction or sect whatso- 
ever, in which the most ignorant were not the most 
violent. 

We must not always judge of the generality of the 
opinion by the noise of the acclamation. 





AN INNOCENT OFFICER.—A lady coming on from 
Montreal to Portland had bought a love of a silk at 
the former place, and after entering the cars, a cus- 
tom house officer 2sked her if she had anything that 
required examination. Very innocently she produced 
her valise, the said silk lying in her lap all the while, 
done up in a coarse brown paper, and asked the 
officer to hold that parcel while she exhibited the 
contents of the valise. The innocent victim, not 
suspecting that common-looking parcel of being an 
offender, allowed her to'go on her way rejoicing. 








ENGLISH ASTONISHMENT.—The American im- 
provements in smoking-cars seem not to have been 
generally introduced in England—the public there 
being much amused to find that the Lord Chief 
Baron Pollock has prevailed upor the managers of 
the railway by which he rides between London and 
his villa, to introduce into the car a movable table, 
on which he and his companions play whist during 
their journeys. 





A MAIDEN’s MAniA.—A recent fire at Philadelphia 
burned out the premises of an elderly maiden lady, 
who had a mania for gathering all sorts of things as 
had been thrown intw the streets as useless, such as 
paper, rags, old hats, boots, hooped skirts, coal scut- 
tles, tin pans, and old Christmas trees. The house 
was crammed from cellar to garret, a space for a sofa, 
on which to sleep, being retained on the first floor. 





ta" SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and clean as new. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open tc any page desired. We willsupply 
them at this office for 1.00 each, or send them by 
mail, post paid, upon the receipt of $1.25. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLac oF our Union take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautitul paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Fournal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
owinoae during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
OnIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication, 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS Yeading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
to the Home Circie. THE Camp, THE CouNnTING-Room, 
THE Worksop, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shail ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
Jour or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Brest WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively forus. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. } 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


Onecopyoneyear - - - = = = = 4.00 
Two copies omeyear - - + -2- 2© - = 4.50 
Four * a6 ae «+ @« « & « Se 
7 * ~~ - + 35.00 


Anda copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

THE FLAG OF ovR UNION and BALLOU'S MONTR- 
LY will be sent one vear for $5.00; the FLAG and Nov- 
ELETTE for 85.50; the FLaa and AMERICAN UNION for 
$6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
cease Union, BALLou’s MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 
$9.50. 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

(47> Canada subscribers must send twenty cents ad- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 
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[written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LONG AGO. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 
When the outcast wind its dismal tale 
Goes moaning from door to door, 
And the pallid shadows wearily chase 
FEech other across the floor 


On shining paths that the blazing logs 
Athwart the darkness throw, 

Then turn, as leaves to the lost light 
My thoughts to the long ago. 


Like travellers long apart, around 
The hearth of the heart they meet, 

Each with its legend—ah, how sad! 
But not more sad than sweet. 


Some with the glow of a golden age 
Upon their features yet, 

Pe poncho whose locks reveal the frost 
Life's gloomicr skies beget. 


Then gather the faces of the past 
Round the old familiar blaze 
That faded eyes rekindles again 
With the light of other days. 


And memory's incantation calls 
From the catacombs of time, 


turn, 


Forms wrapt in the firelight’s rosy arms, 


As they rise in beauty ‘s prime. 


But when morn's golden wand dissolves 


Her spell they disappear, 


Like the plumes of mist that the sentry 


On their brazen helmets wear. 
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OUT OF THE SBA: 


—OR,— 


The Mostery of Trenholme House 


ansvinnoinbanrnnton 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
——eeer? 


CHAPTER VI. 
BEFORE THE GOVERNOR, 


—he was absent 


ten that evening. 





adaughter. Is she here?” . 
«‘ Miss Fulton fs in the parlor. 
«Take me to her at once. 

not know on what fateful erra: 

me see Miss Fulton!” 
The earnestn 
ous serving-man. 


“None. She does not know me. 
everything to her, 

He opened a door 
shadowy with the soft g 
wonderfully brightened by the 
on a wide hearth. 
jounge, a kitten 
hand, was 4 little golde 


her own fresh piquant beauty. 





“ Get down, 
Agnes, ‘‘ Whom have I the 
“Are you Miss 


“ Yes, when sister Letitia is away. 


Helen when she is here to queen it 


She started up at sight of the visitor, 


t. 

brown eyes in amazemen 

her wide, vens » she said to the kitten—t) 
pleasure of meeting 


Fulton?” tremblingly asked / 


HE liveried servant stared 

Agnes almost rudely. The go 
ernor was not at home, he si. 
in answer to her eager questi 


at Freepo 


and would not be home un 


Perhaps: 


until morning, ifthe roads w: 
bad. And he held the door 
his hand, evidently expect 
her to go away at once. Te 
she did not move. 

‘Js his wife at home?” 

“He is a widower, mada . 
answered the man, stiffly. 

«His daughter, then? I 
sure I have heard that he 


Do not refuse !—yo'. 
ndI have come. 


ess of her manner touched the po 
His cold, keen eye softened. 
«« What name shall I take to her?” 


and 0} 


Iam on) 
over me.” 


“The daughter of the governor?” 


“J have that honor!” 1 
Agnes caught her hand in hers. 
« You look good and kind—your 
you. Will you help me?” 

“To be sure, if I can. 

Clean the mud from your habit, 
Both are shocking.” 

“7 know Law in wretch 
girl, I have ridden on horsebac 
two hundred miles, and only 
horse could go no further. 
to think of my appearance. 
rant of life and death. 
merciful man, Mise Fulton?” 


What 





don’t happen to tread on Juno. 


on these points.” 
Miss Fulton, let me tell you 


story, and 


with a mocking tone. 


father mu 


shall I dc 


or comb your 


ed array, but, » 
+k from Portlea 
halted when 1 
I have been too 

I have come on 
Is your father 4 


“Yes, when his coffee is settled just right, 


He's rather 


very briefly 


then judge whether I have any 





I will ex) . 
and bear the blame, if any f 
leading into a spacious 1 
loom of crimson curtains 
gleam of a woo 
Before the fire, curled up 
purring in her lap, and a book i 
n-haired girl of sixte: 
eighteen, clad in simple white, with no ornamen 
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THE LONG AGO. 


BY CLARENCE F, BUHLER. 
When the outcast wind its dismal tale 
Goes moaning from door to door, 
And the pallid shadows wearily chase 
Fgch other across the floor 


On shining paths that the blazing logs 
Athwart the darkness throw, 

Then turn, as leaves to the lost light turn, 
My thoughts to the long ago. 


Like travellers long apart, around 
The hearth of the heart they meet, 

Each with its legend—ah, how sad! 
But not more sad than sweet. 


Some with the glow of a golden age 
Upon their features yet, 

And some whose locks reveal the frost 
Life’s gloomier skies beget. 


Then gather the faces of the past 
Rouné the old familiar blaze 

That faded eyes rekindles again 
With the light of other days. 


And memory’s incantation calls 
From the catacombs of time, 

Forms wrapt in the firelight’s rosy arms, 
As they rise in beauty's prime. 


# 


with your father. You have heard of the murder at | without the paper I want! Look at me, Governor 


Portlea?”’ 

The gay girl shuddered. 

“Yes. The beautiful young bride was murdered 
almost at the altar?” 

‘She was. And you know, perhaps, that there is 
a man under sentence of death for this murder?” 


“Yes; papa told me. He’s always telling me dis- 

agreeable things.” 

“‘ Well, I have come to ask this man’s life of your 

father. Not his pardon—that were too much to plead 

for—but his life, the life of this man falsely accused, 

wrongfully convicted!” 

Miss Fulton gave a little incredulous stare. 

“1 think he deserves to be hung!” 

“No; b he is i t. If he had done the 
base deed—though he were dearer to me than my 
own soul, I would not lift a finger to save him from a 
just doom. The girl they said he murdered was my 
adopted sister—she was to have been the wife of my 
only brother.” 

“ And what is this Lynde Graham to you?” 

Agnes blushed scarlet, and stood trembling and 
abashed before the governor’s daughter. But Helen 
Fulton was quick-witted; she understood it all, and 
put her hand on the drooping head caressingly, as she 
said, softly: ’ 

‘‘He was your lover?” 

“No; not that. But he has been my companion 
from my earliest childhood—and—and—you can guess 
the rest.” 





heart feels for me. 


reduced. 
shown to her!” 


soft cheek against his. 
it will make her so happy. 
bonnet this winter, if you’ll do what she wants!” 


And she pinched his cheek. 


the governor, trying to frown. 
a thing to joke upon. I believe that death should be 








But when morn’s golden wand dissolves 
Her spell they disappear, f 
Like the plumes of mist that the sentry hills 
On their brazen helmets wear. 
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OUT OF THIS SEA: 


Che Mystery of Trenholme House, 


al 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


CHAPTER VI. 
BEFORE THE GOVERNOR. 


HE liveried servant stared at 
Agnes almost rudely. The gov- 
ernor was not at home, he said, 
in answer to her eager question 
—he was absent at Freeport, 
and would not be home until 
ten thatevening. Perhaps not 
until morning, ifthe roads were 
bad. And he held the door in 
his hand, evidently expecting 
her to go away at once. But 
she did not move. 
‘Ts his wife at home?” 
“He is a widower, madam,” 
answered the man, stiffly. 
‘‘ His daughter, then? I am 
sure I have heard that he had 
adaughter. Is she here?” 
“« Miss Fulton fs in the parlor.” 
“Take me to her at once. Do not refuse!—you do 
not know on what fateful errand I have come. Let 
me see Miss Fulton!” 
The earnestness of her manner touched the pomp- 
ous serving-man. His cold, keen eye softened. 
** What name shall I take to her?” 
“None. She does not know me. I will explain 
everything to her, and bear the blame, if any falls.” 
He opened a door leading into a spacious room, 
shadowy with the soft gloom of crimson curtains, but 
wonderfully brightened by the gleam of a wood fire 
onawide hearth. Before the fire, curled upon a 
lounge, a kitten purring in her lap, and a book in her 
hand, was a little golden-haired girl of sixteen or 
eighteen, clad in simple white, with no ornament save 
her own fresh piquant beauty. 
She started up at sight of the visitor, and opened 
her wide, brown eyes in amazement. 
“ Get down, Juno,” she said to the kitten—then to 
Agnes, ‘“‘ Whom have I the pleasure of meeting?” 
“Are you Miss Fulton?” tremblingly asked Agnes. 
“Yes, when sister Letitia is away. Iam only Miss 
Helen when she is here to queen it over me.” 
“The daughter of the governor?” 
“T have that honor!’ with a mocking tone. 
Agnes caught her hand in hers. 


you. Will you help me?” 
“To be sure, if I can. 


Both are shocking.” 


horse could go no further. 











to think of my appearance. 
ranl of life and death. Is your father a gentle 
mercitul man, Miss Fulton?” 


“You look good and kind—your father must love 


What shall I do first? 
Clean the mud from your habit, or comb your hair? 


“T know Law in wretched array, but, my dear 
girl, I have ridden on horseback from Portlea, almost 
two hundred miles, and only halted when my poor 
I have been too miserable 

I have come on an er- 


“You loved him? Poor girl! No wonder you are 
wretched. But what if he did murder her?” 
“He did not! Never think it for a moment. I 
would stake the salvation of my soul on his inno- 
cence! The real murderer is yet to be brought to 
justice. Will you take my word? Will you help 
me?” 
“Yes, I think I will,” said Helen, thoughtfully— 
‘that is, I will go to papa with you, if he don’t happen 
to be bearish. I asked him for the money to buya 
new bonnet, this morning, and he told me to go to 
Flanders—just as if they made Parisian bonnets in 
that Dutch place!” 
The governor’s hoyden daughter had a warm heart 
under all her careless guise, and she soon had Agnes 
fed, dressed in a suit of her own clothes, and snugly 
tucked up in bed in her own chamber. 
The weary girl fell asleep, and when she woke she 
found it was past sunset, and Helen Fulton was sit- 
ting by her pillow. 
“Papa has come,” she said; “so get up and brush 
your hair, and let me put this cluster of rosebuds in 
your curls—papa is not so old that he has lost all 
taste for beauty.” . 
Agnes submitted quietly, and was led down to the 
library by her young hostess. Now that the hour 
which was to decide had so nearly come, Agnes grew 
fearfully agitated. Her hands were cold as ice, and 
she trembled so violently she could scarcely support 
herself. Her eyes were like diamonds, her cheeks 
burned with feverish crimson. She had never looked 
half so beautiful as when she went like a culprit into 
the presence of Governor Fulton. 
The governor was a tall, well preserved man of 
forty-five, with a pleasing address, a keen gray eye, 
and a face rather handsome than otherwise. Helen 
led Agnes up beiore him. 
“ Papa, this is Miss Agnes Trenholme—the sister 
of Mr. Ralph Trenholme of Portlea. She has come 
here with a special errand to you.” 
The governor greeted her courteously. 
“Tam pleased to see Miss Trenholme. I know 
Mr. Ralph very well. To what am I indebted for this 
agreeable surprise?” 
Agnes swallowed down the sobs that were rising in 
her throat by abraveeftort. She had wondered what 
she should say to this man when at last she should 
get an audience, and now that the time had come she 
had forgotten everything she had intended to urge. 
Her courage, so brave and strong, had subsided to 
positive weakness. She slipped down to her knees 
on the rug before him, and burst into tears. 
“ My child,” he said, kindly laying his hand on her 
head, ‘‘ what means this emotion? Speakout. Sure- 
ly you are not afraid of me?” 
“No, but I feel so tired, and so nearly hopeless! 
And I dread that you will refuse me. But you must 
not! indeed you must not, for I will take no denial! 
I will stay here at your feet until you grant my re- 
quest!” 

** You forget that you have not made it.” 

“ T came to ask so much of you! I have travelled 
nearly two hundred miles alone, braving the dis- 
pleasure of my friends, and the scorn of the world— 


Lynde Graham!” 

The governor’s brow grew dark. 

** Miss Trenholme, he is a murderer!” 

“TI tell you he is not! Never call himthus! You 
wrong him. He is innocent. I tell you, before God, 
that if you let him go to the gallows, sometime you 


have committed! He never did that dreadful deed. 
He would not have harmed a single feather of the 
lowest bird in the woods. I do not ask you to pardon 
him—O no, I am content with asking his life—a little 
respite from death until God sees fit to bring the real 
assassin to justice!” 





that this has happened. 





don’t happen to tread on Juno. 
on these points.” 
‘Miss Fulton, let me tell you very briefly my sac 


“Yes, when his coffee is settled just right, and he 
He’s rather ticklish 





guilty!” 
1 ** Do not say 80. 


I have come to ask you to spare his life—the life of 


will repent in dust and ashes the murder you yourself 


«My poor girl,” he said, sorrowfully, “I regret 
1 pity you, for I suppose you 
love this unfortunate young man; but I cannot grant 
your request. From my soul I believe LyndeGraham 


You crush out hope in my heart! 


O, for her sake have mercy upon 
Be merciful to me as you would want mercy 
Helen crept into her father’s arms, and laid her 


“ Papa, it will not hurt you to let this man live, and 
T’ll go without a new 


“Madcap! Helen, how can you trifle so?” asked 
“This is too solemn 


the fate of all murderers.” 

The face of Agnes grew stern as his own. Her 

voice had as steel-like a ring. 

“And so do I, with my whole soul! If I thought 

him guilty I would not speak a word to save him. I 

loved the murdered girl as fondly as I could have 

loved an own sister, and I would give half my life to 

have the real murderer suffer for his crime. But in 

this case the law has fastened on the wrong person, 

and a curiously strong chain of circumstantial evi- 

dence has so closely wound itself about him, that it 
was impossible for the jury to do otherwise than con- 
vict him. But forall that he is.guiltless. O sir, give 
me a reprieve, if for only one little year! Many things 
may be revealed in a year.” 

“It is impossible!” 

“Only for one year! Osir, I will not let you go 
until you yield!” She looked up into his face, her 
eyes streaming with tears. 

Helen stole an arm around his neck. 

“Papa, if youdo not let her have the paper she 
wants, I’ll never, no, never, kiss you, nor pull your 
whiskers again as long as I live! Iswear it by the 
book!” 

Insensibly his stern face softened. Agnes was 
watching him closely. She saw the change, and her 
heart leaped into her throat. She caught his hand 
and pressed it to her lips. 

“You will make me happy!” she cried. “ O sir, 
God in heaven bless you! and sometime you will 
thank Him that he taught you mercy in the cause of 
justice!’ 
The governor rose, put Helen away from him, and 
drew toward his writing materials. He wrote rapidly 
a few moments, signed his name at the bottom of the 
sheet in bold characters, and aftixed the great seal of 
the State. 
He then folded the document and gave it into the 
waiting hands of Agnes. 
“There,’ he said, “if I have done wrong, I hope 
Heaven will pardon me, but no man in his senses 
could resist two such women. I have reprieved 
Lynde Graham for eight months, and if in that 
(time nothing turns up in his favor, he shall be exe- 
cuted! Take it, and lose notime. Remember if you 
do not reach Portlea by ten o’clock on Christmas 
morning, this paper for which yon have dared so 
much will be a dead letter!” 
She stooped over him, and touched her lips to bis 
forehead in utter silence. Only God knows how much 
at that moment she revered Archibald Fulton. 
The groom brought her horse, fed and refreshed, to 
the door, and assisted her tothe saddle. Helen went 
out and took her hand. There was asuspicious mois- 
ture in the eye of this wild girl that the damp fogs of 
night did not put there. 
“Tlove you, Miss Trenholme,” she said, gently. 
“T admire so much your courage, and your faith in 
the man you love. I dohope you will be in time. 
And some day I mean to know you better. Good-by.” 
The groom loosed the rein, and through the gloom 
rider and horse vanished from the sight of Helen 
Fulton. 








CHAPTER VII. 
FOR LIFE OR DEATH. 


GOVERNOR FULTON needed not to have urged 
Agnes to use expedition; she required no incentive 
to haste, beyond her own terrible anxiety. The good 
old gentleman bethought himself of his want of gal- 
lantry in permitting her to leave alone on so danger- 
ous a journey, soon after she departed, and he imme- 
diately despatched one of the servants on horseback 
to escort her. The man was well mounted, and he 
overtook her a few miles on her way, and they rode 
together until the evening of the twenty-fourth, when 
she dismissed him. She preferred to go on alone. 
She halted until after midnight to rest her horse, and 
then set forth. She had seventy-five miles to ride be- 
fore ten in the morning. 

Between the hours of ten and two! 

The fearful words of the sentence rang constantly 
in her ears. What ifshe were notintime? O, what 
if she were not? ‘The thought was agony. The cold 
sweat stood in great drops on her forehead; she felt 
as if all vitality had gone out of her body and rushed 
to her sorely aching heart. She urged on her jaded 
horse by every means in her power. 
him in her most coaxing tones, called him the little 


Portlea, it seemed as if the animal was about spent. 





story, and then judge whether I have any chance | O, I cannot, cannot go back over that weary road 


was! Despair had almost seized her. If Jove gave 
Fulton. A few little weeks ago I was happy and | out, then all was over. She seemed, even then, to 
care-free. Now see the change this terrible grief has | hear the jeers of the cruel crowd, the mocking shouts, 
wrought. Your daughter pities me; her innocent | the heartless laughter, and closing her eyes she fan- 
cied she saw the terrible gallows, and his face, all the 
me! You do not know to what strait she may yet be | face in the world she thought of now, gleaming white 
and still, so far above them all! 
cried aloud: 


hot and thick, and the foam stood upon his flanks 


She spoke to 


pet names she was wont to apply to him, smoothed 
his glossy mane, and tried to make him understand 
that upon the speed his poor weary feet made de- 
pended the life of ahuman being. Ten miles from 


He staggered, trembled, and was evidently about to 
fall, but Agnes sprang off, and soothed and encour- 
aged him with hand and voice, and then by-and-by 









In her anguish she 


“* God have pity!” 
Still her horse staggered on, but his breath came 


like newly fallen snow. 
“O Jove! Jove!” she cried, “if you only knew!” 
‘The creature scemed to understand, Perhaps we 
do not know how much there is in common between 
the brute beast and the master it loves, and it would 
almost appear as if something of this girl’s anxiety 
communicated itself to the horse she rode, for he lift- 
ed his head, gave a proud neigh, and kept on. 
She looked at her watch. Halfpastten! O Heaven! 
if she should be too late! If she should be! The 
world whirled round before her. There was a great 
roar in her ears, like the rush of the sea upon a rocky 
coast. It grew so dark she could not see. She 
grasped the neck of her horse for support, her con- 
fused head falling on the pad of the saddle. 
Only fora moment. The anxiety within brought 
her to herself. She looked around her. She was very 
near Portlea. There were many people moving to 
and fro. A great crowd filled the streets. She took 
the road to the jail yard. That was where public 
executions took place, she had heard peoplesay. The 
crowd was terribly dense, but Agnes saw nothing save 
that horrible frame-work of timber, raised high above 
the stone walls of the jail, and standing on the plat- 
form, a very prince among them all, the tall, erect 
form of Lynde Graham! 
She was in time! Her heart swelled almost to 
bursting. 
“* Yet a little more, Jove, and it is done!” she cried ; 
but the poor beast could do no more—he reeled and 
sank on his knees, with something that sounded like 
the sigh of a human being in despair. 
Agnes sprang from the saddle and dashed through 
the excited crowd. They parted before her, and she 
reached at last the foot of the scaffold. The rope was 
already adjusted, the carpenter stood ready, waiting 
the sheriff’s word to let the drop fall, and the signal 
would have been given in another instant. 
The voice of Agnes rang out, over and above all the 
confused noise of the motley gathering—rang out 
loud and clear: 
“A reprieve! A reprieve!’ 
She held aloft the paper—they saw the great seal 
of the State. 
“A reprieve, from the governor,” she said, and fell 
senseless, even as she spoke, into the arms of old Dr. 
Hudson, who rushed forward to receive her. The re- 
action had come. 
Lynde Graham’s face flushed; he took a step for- 
ward as though he would have gone to her, but the 
degrading rope was yet around his neck, and his 
wrists were pinioned. He looked down upon the 
cords with a sort of lofty scorn. He submitted to the 
cruel destiny that had been forced upon him, but he 
knew he did not deserve it. His pride still made him 
feel contempt for the power which bound him. 
The sheriff read the reprieve aloud, and then re- 
moving the rope, he led the prisoner down the steps 
of the scaffold. In all his captivity no one had ever 
heard Lynde Graham ask a single favor, but now he 
said to the official: 
‘Grant me this. Miss Trenholme has saved mea 
little longer to life—allow me tc pass near enough to 
her to touck her clothes.” 
The sheriff stared, but indulged the wish. Graham 
went up to her where she lay, a great crowd around 
her, and Dr. Hudson and a brother physician apply- 
ing restoratives. He stooped down and looked into 
her face. O, how very white and deathly it looked! 
and the little hands locked together on her bosom, 
over her heart—how much they were like the marble 
hands of the dead! Graham lifted the soiled mantle 
she wore, and touched the hem reverently with his 
lips. Then he turned away, and went back to his 
dreary prison house. 
Agnes was taken to the residence of Dr. Hudson, 
and cared for as well as could be. But she had en- 
dured so much both mentally and physically, that 
life hung upon a thread, and for days she lay in a 
stupor so closely resembling death, that at times those 
who watched her could not tell whether or not the 
breath still lingered. 
Mrs. Trenholme braved the displeasure of her son, 
and came down at once to nurse her, and when after 
ten days of stupor, her disease culminated in brain 
fever of the most violent type, she wrote thus to her 
son: 
“ Ralph, Agnes is sick unto death. If you could 
sit as I do beside her, and listen to her unconscious 
ravings, and through them learn how terribly she has 
suffered, you would forgive her. O Ralph, by the 
memory of your dead father, I implore you to come 
to us! “ YouR MOTHER.” 
But Ralph, still haughty and unrelenting in his 
cruel pride, wrote back: 
‘Mother, it is useless to plead for her. She has 
brought our honored name to disgrace by the course 
she has taken. I cannot forgive her! ‘‘ RALPH.” 


But that night, when he retired to rest, no rest 
came to the pillow of Ralph Trenholme. He saw the 
pale face of Agnes as he bad last seen it, continually 
befure him. She laid @ little cold hand on his arm, 
and with her sweet, sad voice asked him to pardon 





mounted again and wenton. O, how heavy her heart 


and love her. 


He started up, his brow wet witha ws ’ 
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| = R ob be something absolutely fearful in the | ite arm under her head, and the long eyelashes “ You hurt my shoulder,” she said, quietly nape very well spare me, but I had tw come? and crochett m4 usin which had blown through 3!” 
| hive Beir ned oe wn ae next moment she | curving upward from the glowing cheek. Ralph “T ask you where you have been?” : pasos ee peonienbed bt Dapp any eae Ny | silanes tiene ‘buided and not even @ death- watch 
shink co a own clear tones, “At least, some people we her ge and she woke. “And I do not choose to tell you.” the hacker der sctheiipe tea ace a i preter a aaa The old clock chimed = 
. * Imogene!” 5 e ‘ wi i ‘ . phe + you do, dear? ; | sked in the ere id », She — 
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barching for | His eves an, 
and now 1 . 8 eyes flashed like live coals, 


' Tell me, 








or by the 





ord to me to us, you will re nace a ee Bree ee ¥ . Cree a ee 
, The red leaped Into her aa “JT am very well, and I was in time,” returned | was growing decidediy sleepy, and before she knew | with the tears pride would not let him shed. For as *O Agnes!” he said, bitterly, “if I only could! if 
Tested itself likea Serpent , Her proud head Aynes. “Come into the sitting-room now, and let | it, ber head had sunk to the arm of the sofa, andshe | the time drew near when his reprieve would expire, | I had aright to comfort you! But you know what ' 
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was asleep! and the fateful sentence of the law must be executed, | stands between us!’’ 

The consciousness of some presence beside her own | he felt a strange, yearning desire for life. Before,when She understood him fully, then. The color leaped 
woke her suddenly. She started up, and rubbed her | he had been so near death, he had hardly asked for | into her cheek—she took her hands gently away from 
eyes. A cold current of air swept over her, chilling | life; some way, it did not seem so easy to die now. | him. 

‘Lynde, I must go now. Sometime, I will come 


me present you to the family.” 

“ Are there any gentlemen?” 
“ None except my brother.” 
Helen made a comical wry face. 
“Then I needn’t brush my hair, nor put on any of | her from head to foot. The door into the passage | Once, he had loved, in a wild, passionate way—a lit- 
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She rose, lifted 
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ould have | h her arm to t my sweet things, nor smile any of my nice little | stood wide open, and her lamp swayed in the blast of | tle short of madness—Imogene Ireton; he would have | again. Good-by.” 
lsh to pa pi pe basket. In So doing ' ber work into a smiles, need 1? Women never notice such trifles, | air like a willow tossed by autumn gales; and just | given his life to have brought her one hour of hap- * * * * * * * 
‘om the wrist » Aer sleeve fell away and as for old married men—bah!” behind the great arm-chair where Marina had sat | piness. But that fierce passion had died a violent | About this time, a very singular circumstance oc- 






band noticed that the when the fatal blow was struck, stood a tall figure, | death. It had been very long since he had thought | curred at the Rock. Quito, the great dog that had 


ducted her into the sitting-room. Imo- 
had always w Agnes conduc Zz mo: 
















“la orn was gene was there with Mrs. Trenholme. She did not | enveloped in gauzy white, and upon her head and | of her with a single thrill, and gradually there had | been Marina’s, had been absent from home ever since 

In you that quietest hot see your bracelet?” he look up as they entered. She seemed absorbed in | over her face was the bridal, blood-stained veil— | crept into his heart, to be enshrined there in sacred | the marriage of Mr. Trenho!me. A friend of that * 
it does, I “y y- said, half in- thought. She satsilent a great dealnow. Her white | Helen could have sworn it! The right hand of the | secrecy, the sweet face of Agnes Trenholme, just as | gentleman, a sporting cLaracter, had borrowed the 
hat! ity | tome ave laid it aside, Garnets are not hands were crossed on her lap, her great eyes fixed | spectre, the long, delicate, marble-white hand, was | he had last seen it, when she lay senseless in the arms | dog to take with him into the wilds of New Hamp- 
hark,’? He ‘an they were before I lost my dais = becoming on the snow-covered landscape without. She was | extended toward the chair; the other was tightly | of Dr. Hudson, at the foot of the gallows from which | shire, on a hunting tour he was making with some 
” she said and d etained her a moment, to sq an dressed in a heavy black silk, and wore no ornaments. | pressed against her heart. she had saved him. A thrill of exquisite pleasure | brother sportsmen; and now having returned, he 
t, but re- Paris with stern determination.” n & voice low The elder Mrs. Trenholme kissed the young guest. Helen took a step forward, but before she could | swept over him, as he thought, if she had not loved | brought Quito home. From the very first, the dog 
r. the Seer aee you will consider your If and bade her welcome. Then Agnes led her up to | lay her hand upon the strange presence, it turned, | him she would not have risked so much to save him! | behaved strangely. Mr. Trenholme thought that he 
for the remainder o, Tself'an inmate of Imogene, and named them to each other. dropped the veil upon the floor, and vanished through | He flushed, his mouth grew tender as @ woman’s at | had been so long away that he had forgotten his old 







fthe winter—for al] time, ° 
oo Tleave it with 
wa ine a confine you to a single 


It was a decided case of mutual antagonism. Both | the open door. Helen gave pursuit, but the long | the thought—he put out his arms as if toward some | friends; but that was not the case, for he greeted 
were repelled strongly, though both-refused to let it | corridor was empty—there did not linger behind even | imaginary object, but dropped them again with asad | Agnes and the housekeeper in the most cordial ca- 
be known by word or gesture. ‘Their hands met, but | so much as the echo of a footfall. For this time the | sigh. nine manner. But he was restless, and ill at ease. 
the touch was like ice and snow. They were wider | girl was baffled. But one thing she remembered. | - ‘A prisoner d d to die,” he said hoarsely | He smelled of the floors and the furniture, and his 
asunder than the poles. Left together for years up- | The door of that chamber had been unlocked, and | to himself. ‘“ What right have I to think a single | ears and tail were erect in an instant, at the slightest 
on a desert island, they would never have fraternized. | the phantom had forgotten to lock it after her; she | thought of apure woman? And yet at heart, God | sound. He refused toeat, and would not lie down in 
The moment Helen and Agnes were alone, the | V4 unable, it appeared, to pass through keyholes, | knoweth, I am as innocent as she is!” his old place on the mat in the library, but sat in a 
former said: like the spirits Helen felt acquainted with, through | He rose, and paced the narrow limits allotted to | watchful attitude on the threshold of the sitting-room, 
“Who is that woman?” the medium of various novels she had read surrep- | him with nervous haste. Then he seated himself, | Helen Fulton began to make advances to him at once. 
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titiously. 








“ My mother, and—” 
‘«T mean the one with the eyes.” 
“She is my brother’s wife.” 


do not care.” 

« O, I don’t know about that!” said Helen, gravely. 
“T think they do. Men are nuisances. Did you 
know it, dear? But then they are nice to help you 
out of carriages, and put on your shawl, and pick up 
your scissors and spool cotton, when you drop them 
on purpose. Sometimes I think I wish there hadn’t 
been any men, but then when I want to talk non- 
sense to somebody, and have somebody to tell me 
how pretty 1 am, I’m right glad there was a mascu- 
line gender in Murray’s grammar. Where was this 
queenly Imogene when your brother’s first love was 
murdered?” 


A second and a third attempt Miss Fulton made 


o’clock struck, she heard the rattle of a key in the 
lock, and directly the door swung open, creakingly, 
and the tall figure she had once before seen stepped 
over the threshold. This time the tigure was black 
only, simple black, and the veil that covered her face 
and shoulders was sable crape. She went forward 
until she stood upon the blood stain on the carpet, 
and then sinking slowly down to her knees, she mut- 
tered some unintelligible words that sounded like a 
denunciation. Then she rose quickly, and turned to- 
wards the closet where hung the bridal veil. 
Helen sprang forward, and grasped her firmly by 
thearm. A hoarse cry broke from under the black 


to solve the mystery of the haunted chamber. On | have always meant to ask her to come to me, but not 


and took up his pen. 
“Tt can do no harm,” he said, thinking aloud. “TI 


He wrote rapidly: 


“Miss AGNES TRENHOLME:—Is it being too pre- 
sumptuous to ask you to make my gloomy prison all 
bright for a little while with your presence? We 
were playmates once, you know, and in the memory 
of the dear old time, before sorrow came, I ask you 
to visit me here. I shall be unhappy until you come. 
Will you be kind? LyNDE GRAHAM.” 


This little note cost Agnes a sleepless night of weep- 
ing and prayer. But when the morning came, it 
found her calm. She said nothing to any one of her 
intention, but toward noon she dressed herself in her 


“Tf he’d only let me pat him,” she said to Agnes. 
“Patting is the finest cure for ill-temper. I always 
pat papa when I ask him for money.” 


his cold nose in her hand. She put her arms around 
his shaggy neck. 

“T love you, Quito;” she said, enthusiastically. 
“Helen loves you! And let what will happen, she’ll 
stand by you!” 

The dog barked understandingly, and looked into 
her face with eyes that were almost human. 

A little afterward, a piercing scream echoed through 
the house. It came from the hall above the main 
entrance. Ralph rushed out of the library, where he 
was writing, and Agnes, Helen and Mrs. Trenholme 
hurried to the place. Fora moment they all stood 
petrified with what they beheld. 
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“Ah? What a delightful tea-rose you have!’ she 
rattled on; and looking at her gay, careless face, an 
indifferent observer would not have believed that she 
ever had a serious thought in her life. 

Helen had not been long at the Rock, before she 
got a hint of the haunted chamber, and she at once 
made friends with the servants, and obtained the 
whole story. Instantly she made a resolve. She 


During the day, she made the chamber a visit, with- 
out the knowledge of any of the household. 

It was a large, lofty room, with white ceilings, and 
paper hangings of a pale rose color and white. It 
had been sumptuously furnished, but now the dust 
lay thick and dark over everything. The delicate 
crimson and white carpet looked a dull gray beneath 
the accumulation, and the crimson brocatelle chairs 


There was the bed, snowy-curtained, where she had 
last slept. By Ralph's orders, it had remained un- 
disturbed ever since. Helen touched the costly 
trinkets on the toilet-table with something like awe 
—remembering who had used them last. There was 
a knot of ribbon that the murdered girl had worn on 
her bosom; there, too, was the little gold brooch that 
had fastened her collar. In acloset, hung the bridal 
dress, spotted with blood, side by side with the stiff- 
ened and stained veil, to which the dead orange 
flowers yet clung. Their petals crumbled to dust be- 
neath the touch of Helen, and emitted a faint, sickly 
sweetness. The atmosphere of the place was heavy 
and damp. The silence was so deep it produced al- 
most the effect of some inexplicable sound, and the 
involuntary sigh which Helen heaved at the sight of 
these sad reminders seemed to be echoed and repeat- 
ed from everything around her. 

“ Helen Fulton, are you afraid?’ asked the girl of 
herself, putting her hand on her heart to see if it 
beat quicker than its wont. ‘ No,” she said, “‘ Helen 
is not afraid. Notatall. Wont it be splendid to tell 


When night arrived, Helen excused herself early, 
and went up to her chamber. She dressed herself in 
a thick, warm dress, put a heavy shawl over her 
shoulders, and making sure that the lamp was full of 
oil, she nade her noiseless way to the haunted cham- 
ber, entered, and locking the door behind her, put 
the key in her pocket. She meant to be secure from 
allintrusion. Ghosts, she agreed, would not need to 
open the dvor to get in, if they were orthodox ones. 
The lamp burned brightly, and lighted up every nook 
and corner of the apartment. Helen did not mean to 
go to bed; she sat on the sofa and crochetted, laugh- 
ing a little to herself, at the idea of watching a ghost 
and crochetting a sontag at the same time. A dead 
silence reigned. The wind, which had blown through 
the day had subsided, and not even a death-watch 
ticked in the wainscot. The old clock chimed ten, 


ished in the shadows of the corridor. But she had 
left behind her a souvenir. For closely clasped in 
Helen’s hand was a piece of torn cloth, and on carry- 
ing it to the light, Helen saw that it was a fragment 
of heavy, lustreless black silk. The face grew pale 
as marble, and she leaned on a table for support. 
“My God!” she exclaimed, under her breath, 
“‘ what if it should be?” 
Helen Fulton said nothing of her adventures to 


Her playfulness helped to dispel the gloom which 
hung constantly over him; he liked to listen to her 
childish talk, and he liked to be surprised by the 
sudden flashes of wisdom beyond her years that 
sometimes gleamed through the free carelessness of 
her conversation He took her out with Agnes and 
himself in the little Sea Foam, and before she had 
been a month at the Rock, Helen Fulton knew every 


Her father kept writing to recall herhome, but she 
was so happy there among the rocks by the sea, she 
said, that she could not return until she had seen the 
coast by the light of a summer sun, and so the in- 
dulgent old gentleman ceased to urge her, but came 
down himself in April to see how she was getting on. 
One sight of her brown, ruddy face satistied him of 
her health, but there was a certain something in her 
manner, when he attempted to draw from her the 
true reason of her desire to remain, that made him 
feel uneasy in spite of himself. He was almost sure 
that she was keeping something back that he ought 
to know. He questioned her closely about it, but she 
only perched herself on his knees, and said, laugh- 
ingly: 

‘“‘ What a dear old fussy man! How do you know 
butI have found a fisher-boy lover, down here? Do 
you perceive any odor of dried herring? All these 
men smell of chowder! Papa, you are absurd! Can’t 
you trust your little Helen?” 

“To be sure, my dear,” replied the governor. ‘“T 
trust you toomuch. Iam afraid that you are doing 
something some way that you ought not to. This is 


I wish Grayfvot was here! Wouldn’t she scatter 
them?” 
,And so Governor Fulton getting no satisfaction 
from his rattle-brained little daughter, gave Ralph 
and Mrs. Trenholme a grave charge to look atter her, 
and returned home. 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN THE PRISON CELL. 


LyNDE GRAHAM sat before a little table in his cell. 
He had a pen in his hand, and writing materials up- 
on the table. He laid down the pen, and leaned back 
thonughttully in his chair. 


door of the cell, pushed her in, and bolted it behind 
her. She stood alone with Lynde Graham. 
His face glowed, his breath came quick. If he had 
followed the dictates of his heart, he would have 
sprung forward and folded her in his arms. But he 
remembered that he was a felon, and restrained him- 
self. Agnes went forward, downcast and confused, 
and put her hand in his. The consciousness of her 
love, the love he had never asked for, made her timid 


“Ido. I thank you for it, and also for calling.me 
Lynde. O Agnes, it seems so much like the old 
times!” ‘ 
“ The dear old times!” she said, softly. ‘ O Lynde, 
Lynde!” And all the terrible change that had come 
rushed over her mind, and she burst into tears. 
He smoothed the hair on her forehead, his hand 
trembling, his voice hoarse and unsteady. 
“Hush, my child! It is all in God’s hands. Can- 


little months, and then—” She stopped. She could 
not finish the sentence. 
‘‘And then I shall have passed away,” he said, sol- 
emnly. ‘It will be better, perhaps, but I have just 
began to learn how sweet life might be!” 
“Lynde, I want you to tell me that you are inno- 
cent. I know that youare. I have never felt adoubt 
of that, but I want to hear you say it. It will be to 
me a great satisfaction.” 

“You are good to trust me; Agnes. I am inno- 
cent. I would sooner have died than harm should 
have come to Marina! Is that enough?” 

‘“‘ Yes, your simple word is all Lask. I am content.” 

“IT thank you yet again for your trustin me. But 
I have never expressed to you my gratitude for the 
little more of life given me through your means. I 
know all the risk you ran, and all the sacrifice you 
made, and my heart is full of gratitude.” 

He leaned his head over hers, and lifted her face— 
their lips almost touched. The temptation that be- 
set him was almost too strong to be resisted. If he 
could kiss her once, he thought, the remembrance 


“* Lynde,” she said, “I could not have youdie. Why 
do I not feel the same terrible anxiety now, I won- 
der? I know that this time 1 cannot save you, and 
yet J feel no fear. I seem to cast it all out of my 
mind.” 

He looked at her curiously. Her face was flushed, 
her eyes bright, as if looking into a far distance of 
which he had no view. She seemed like one who 
saw far away in the future something so bright and 
beautiful that its glory pierced even the midnight 
gloom of the unhappy present. And then, the glow 
faded, the light went out of her eyes. She saw only 
the dreary prison cell, and dropping her forehead on 
her fulded arms, she sobbed unprestrainedly. The 





His imprisonment had brought upon bim a great 
change. His face was pale and attenuated, his lips 
had grown thin by constant compression, and his 
eyes, once so bright and daring, were sad and misty 





then eleven—Helen’s bright eyes began to droop. She 














veins in Lynde Graham’s forehead swelled to great 
| cords, he half lifted his arms to take her into them, 


, but refrained. This man’s seuse of honor was strong 
} 


buried in her throat! Every hair on him bristled 
with rage, and his eyes gleamed like coals. Imogene’s 
face was purple, her eyes starting from their sockets, 
and the red blood flowing profusely down her white 
neck to the floor. 

Ralph snatched a musket from the bracket in the 
wall, and struck the dog a blow that knocked the 
breath out of him, and then he lifted Imogene up. 
Something like a thrill of tenderness went over him 


doctor!” 

Imogene heard him, and raised herself quickly. 
“Stop, William!” she said, imperatively. ‘ 1t is not 
much. Bind it up, some of you! I want no doctors!” 
Ralph took her to the housekeeper’s room, and the 
old woman washed and dressed the wound to the 
best of her ability. It was severe, but no serious re- 
sult need be apprehended. 


She replied coldly: 
“T hardly know. I think the dog must be natural- 
ly ill-tempered. 1 brushed against him as I was 
passing, and instantly he sprang upon me. That is 
all. Don’t question me about it, please. It gives me 
the terrors to think of it.” 
Ralph left her, and sought Quito. Helen had tak- 
en him in charge, and with his head in her lap was 
doing her best to comfort him for the rough treat- 
ment he had received at the hands of his master. 
Ralph took the animal by the collar, and Helen saw 
the glitter of a revolver in his hand. She sheltered 
the dog with her body. bd 
“No! no! you must not have him, if you are going 
to kill him! I wont let you!” 
“He has nearly killed my wife, Miss Fulton; I 
should not feel safe with him at large. The only way 
to stop this is to end his life.” 
“But I tell you you shall not! Mr. Trenholme, I 
am your guest, and if I want a dog’s life spared, you 
can’t be a gentleman, you know, unless you spare it!” 
*« Indeed, I regret to deny you—” 
“ But you need not regret, for I will not have you 


for it!” 

Her singular earnestness influenced him strangely. 
There was something about this girl he did not un- 
derstand. 

“ Very well,” he said, “I will humor yoh. The dog 
shall be chained. Come, Quito.” 

‘‘ Thank you,” she said. ‘That’skind. Give me 
the pistol.” 

“What? cannot you trust me?” 

“ Pistols are dangerous weapons in careless hands. 
Give it tome. lll kill asquirrel for your breakfast 
with it, in the morning.” And taking the weapon 
from his unresisting hand, she hurried away. 

{TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 
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What's in a name? that which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 








| as it was delicate. 


Shakspeare. 
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TO MY OLD BOOTS. 


NOT BY ELIZA COOK. 
~—————rrrr> 





My dear old boots! How long have we 
Life's pathway trod together? 

Truest of friends, you ‘ve stuck to me 
In sunshine and bad weather. 

Stuck tight to me—at first too tight, 
When shapely, new and nice; 

Though now your virtues I recite, 
You then pinched like a vice! 


Yet, though my corns with pain you racked, 
You ne’er heard me repine; 

We quarrelled not, though, when fresh blacked, 
You often raised a shine ! 

Soon easier, better friends we grew, 
(Who ‘ll at such friendship scoff ?) 

I never mocked or jeered at you, 
Though nightly took you of ! 


Though trodden under foot far more 
Than Fenians, serfs, or Poles, 

You ne‘er turned rebels. All you bore, 
Like true, stout English soles— 

Soles, which of yet no poet’s sung 
(From Tennyson to Tupper) 

Which, scorning wars of class, have clung, 
Though lowest, to the upper ! 


Old friends, long tried by storm and shower, 
Your staunchness can I doubt ? 

Proved even by hydraulic power, 
You water proof turned out! 

** Nothing like leather,’' I maintain, 

All else were failure utter. 

I ‘ve gutta-percha tried in vain, 
While perching in a gutter! 


It 's strange, old boots, you're as the worst 
Of paradoxes classed. 

Though mine I took you from the first, 
I took you from the last! 

And th°ugh no sickness you can know, 
No pain or suffering feel you, 

How much I’ve paid—how much I owe, 
When you ve been bad, to * heel" you! 


Yet now, old friends, you ‘re done up quite, 
All out of form your shaping; 
Your soles no longer water-tight, 
Holes in your “ uppers *’ gaping. 
To you must I farewell, then, say ? 
The word sticks in my throat, O! 
Your toes have leaked for many a day, 
Are you used up in to-to? 


Not so. Once more we'll try repair, 
Though you are leaky, old; 

I'll not dispose of you, I swear, 
Although I'd have you soled! 

You served me well when new, and now 
I'll act as friend to friend. 

The proverb’s truth we all allow— 

“ Never too late TO MEND!"’ 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WEHRWOLE. 
AN HISTQRICAL TRAGEDY. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 





THOSE who have travelled through the south of 
France may have seen, scattered here and there, 
some traces of a lost race, separate and distinct from 
the mass of the inhabitants of the country. Forming 
quite a respectable community, with regard to num- 
bers, in the Middle Ages, they have gradually dicd 
out under the injustice and oppression with which 
they were treated by their more powerful neighbors. 
Forced to remain to themselves, and cut off from all 
the social advantages of other people, frequent inter- 
matriages were not slow in producing a dwarfed and 
really inferior race. From contempt, the feelings of 
the people among whom they existed soon changed 
to a fierce and vindictive hate. They left no oppor- 
tunity unimproved by which they could oppress and 
wrong these miserable Cagots, as the race of whom I 
write was called, and this continued to be the case 
down to the great Revolution, when they disappeared 
as a race, leaving only a few scarcely recognizable 
traces of their having existed at all. Why this should 
have been so, no one can tell. The ignorance and su- 
perstition of the French peasantry under the ancien 
regime have been the causes of many strange things, 
but their conduct towards the unhappy Cagots is the 
strangest of all. 

In the eyes of the law the Cagots were their equals, 
for all that law did in thoxe days was to tax and op- 
press, and it was just as well to grind taxes from an 
accursed as from a favored people. Though a French 
peasant thought it no harm to kill one of these peo- 
ple, the law regarded and punished the act as mur- 
der. Still, though the law granted them equal 
privileges with the pure blood, the bitter prejudices 
of the peasantry formed an insurmountable barrier 
to prevent them from enjoying them. The church, 
however, with greater sympathy and love for these 
unfortunates, was their friend and protector. Yet it 
was as muchas the priests could do, powerful as they 
were, to effect their admission into the churches, from 
which the pure blood sought to exclude them, and 
this privilege was gained solely on condition that 


built so low as to force them to bow their heads in 
humility in approaching the pure blood. This strange 
custom, so siguificant and galling, existed for acouple 
of centuries or more, and was only broken up by the 
priests bearing the consecrated host in solemn pro- 
cession into the church through the Cagot door. 
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they should enter the church only by a side door | 


In the eyes of the people the poor Cagots were in- 
fidels, heathens, poisoners, worshipers of Satan, and 
it was a favorite superstition with them that these 
poor wretches lived chiefly on human blood, and that 
they were Wehrwolves, that is, possessed of power to 
assume at pleasure the form of a wolf, and to pursue 
the destructive habits of that terrible monster. In 
vain the priests combated this notion, and exerted 
their power in behalf of the unfortunates; the people 
of the country were too thoroughly imbued with the 
idea to abandon it. 

Sunk in ignorance and degradation as the Cagots 
were, there were those among them, few and far be- 
tween, itis true, who would have done honor to any 
state of society, to any blood, even the purest. There 
were instances of rare beauty, virtue and goodness 
among them, which almost atoned for the darkness 
and shame of the race. 

In the latter part of the year 1445, there was in the 
south of France a village, now destroyed, of these un- 
happy people, containing a population of at least two 
hundred of them. The village had no name, and was 
known throughout the surrounding country as the 
Cagot hamlet. Its dwellings were almost mere huts, 
small and meanly constructed, and the inhabitants 
lived in the most abject poverty. They barely eked 
out a miserable support by cutting wood from the 
neighboring forest, and supplying the thriving town 
of L—, which stood near by, with that commodity. 
Between the two places there was the slightest possi- 
ble intercourse. The townspeople only permitted the 
Cagots to enter L—— at stated periods to bring wood, 
and procure such articles as they needed, and then 
rarely failed to drive them away with hoots and curses, 
and sometimes with blows. The boldest had never 
set foot in the hamlet. No one would have considered 
his life safe there. 

Yet the hamlet had one friend, and that was the 
good priest, Father Basil, who had devoted his life to 
the service of the poor creatures. He had built a 
chapel in the hamlet, and there ministered daily to 
their spiritual wants. He pitied them, and his heart 
warmed to them as he daily saw the injustice which 
was heaped upon them. Often had he stood between 
them and their oppressors, and the poor Cagots had 
come to regard him with a feeling of positive venera- 
tion. They looked upon him as almost a god. 

One day Father Basil having wandered abstracted- 
ly beyond the limits of the hamlet, towards L——, was 
startled from his reverie by a loud shout. Looking 
up he sawa young girl flying in terror before a crowd 
of the townspeople who were pursuing her with hoots 
and curses. The girl saw him, and rushing towards 
him, fell at Lis feet, and clung to his robe. 

“Save me, father!’ she cried, imploringly. 

The priest waved the crowd back sternly, and de- 
manded what they wanted of the girl. 

“She is a devil, a Wehrwolf,” said one of the crowd, 
a stout, burly artizan. ‘ We want her life before she 
fattens on more of our blood.” 

“For shame, Jean Coquin,” exclaimed the priest, 
sternly. ‘ Have you no more manliness than to per- 
secute a poor girl thus?” 

“She is not a poor girl, father,” said the man, sul- 
lenly. ‘She is a witch, a Wehrwolf, and we mean to 
put a stop to her mischief. Do we not, my friends?” 
he added, appealing to the crowd, who answered nim 
with a storm of curses aimed at the poor girl. 

The priest gazed at them scornfully for a moment, 
and then drawing the girl closer to him, said calmly: 

“ This is no Wehrwolf. She is one of God’s children, 
and has sought the protection of his holy church, 
and thus do I throw it around her. Let him who 
dares touch her at his peril.”” As he spoke he threw 
over her neck the crucitix and rosary which he wore 
at his girdle. The crowd hesitated, and then drew 
back, and taking the girl’s hand, he led her safely to 
the hamlet. 

**What have you done, Adele?” asked Father 
Basil, as they went along. 

“ Nothing, my futher. They found me on the edge 
of the forest nearest the town, and said I was a 
Wehrwolf, and threatened to kill me.” 

“What were you doing in the forest, my child?” 
asked the cure. 

The girl blushed, and hung her head. 

“Ah! You were there to meet a lover. Is it so?” 

Still she was silent, but the blushing face answered 
him, and he continued: 

**Is he of your own race, Adele?” 

“No, my father, he belongs there;” aud she point- 
ed to the town. 

** My child,’’ said the old man, kindly, “I fear this 
is not right. You had better beware of the gallants 
of the town. You are not the equal of any of them, 
and I cannot think they will deal honorably with 
you. Let them alone, my daughter, or you will have 
cause to repent it.” 

“Bat Frangois is brave and honorable, father,” 
she exclaimed, indignantly. ‘He loves me, though 
I am a poor, down-trodden Cagot. And why should 
not he love me? Havel not beauty? Am I not as 
worthy of him as any of the girls in the town that 
look so coldly at me when they pass me? Why 
should not he love me?” 

She spoke rapidly and with passion, and her face 
seemed to the good old man more beautiful than any- 
thing he had ever seen. He knew nothing of the art 
of managing affairs of the heart, having been in the 
church since his boyhood, but he'saw that it was use- 
less to attempt to check this. The young girl was 
evidently too sincere a believer in her lover’s truth 
and goodness to listen to him, and with a sigh he 
ceased to speak to her on the subject. 

Adele was the daughter of an old widow. Her fa- 





townspeople, and being a man of strong, ungovern- 
able passions, and feeling keenly the degradation of 
his race, it is likely that his death was not unpro- 
voked. The cottage in which the mother and daugh- 
ter resided was a little removed from the hamlet, and 
stood nearer to the forest than any of the others. It 
was small and poor, but Adele had made it neater 
and more attractive than any in the hamlet. She 
had trained vines over the doors, and around it had 
planted some flowers of a rare beauty. Still it had 
the stern, sullen look that all the Cagot residences 
bore. Nothing, it seemed, could remove this mark of 
the curse. Old Louise, Adele’s mother, had been 
bedridden for more than a year, and now awaited her 
daughter’s coming with impatience. She knew that 
Adele had gone to the forest, and, knowing the ha- 
tred which was felt for the Cagots, feared that some 
harm had befallen her. As the young girl entered, 
at last, she asked her sharply what had detained her 
#0 long, and Adele told her of her adventure with the 
townspeople, 

“Curse them!” shrieked the old dame. ‘They 
murdered your father, child, and now they would 
take you from me. O, that I were a wolf. I would 
tear them, I warrant me. Girl, girl, if ever you love 
one of them, as I did once when I was young, you 
will repent it bitterly. You’d better die first.” 

Adele shuddered. Twice in an hour she had re- 
ceived this warning, and she could not shake off the 
feeling which it threw over her. Still she could not 
give up her love for Frangois, even though he wasa 
townsman. He was a young man, a few years older 
than herself, and had first met her in the forest, and 
had loved her. She had returned his passion from 
the first, and all of their meetings had been held in 
the woods. He did not wish his people to know of 
his attachment to her, for he well knew the opposi- 
tion it would evoke, and he had not the courage to 
avow openly his love for a Cagot girl, even though 
she was as pure and beautiful as Adele. It would 
draw down upon him all the prejudice which was 
exhibited towards the despised race, and this he did 
not care to brave. Still he loved Adele sincerely and 
honestly, and he meant when he had earned a sutti- 
ciency of money to take her to some other part of the 
country and marry her. On the morning in which 
my story opens, he had met her in the forest, and 
upon hearing some one approach had plunged into 
the wood to avoid being seen with her, and Adele had 
been discovered by a party of townsmen, and had 
been pursued by them. Had she fallen into their 
clutches when Father Basil rescued her, there is not 
a doubt that she would have fared badly. Frangois 
had not seen the adventure, and was in ignorance of 
it until Adele told him of it at their next meeting. 
Then he could only sigh, and press her closer to him. 
She told him, also, of the warnings she had received 
from her mother and the priest, and asked him with 
touching simplitity if he would always be true to her. 

‘‘ Heaven deal with me, as I serve you, Adele,” was 
his reply, as he kissed her fondly. 

Thus matters went on until the winter setin. It 
was very long and severe, and brought with it a still 
more terrible visitant. 

The Cagot hamlet and the town of L—— were both 
built near a large forest, which has now given place 
to asmiling vineyard. This forest had once been fa- 
mous for the terrible wolves which haunted it in the 
winter season. Of late years they had disappeared, 
but now as the winter set fairly in they came again. 
Of course, popular prejudice at once declared that 
these monsters were not real wolves, but Welrwolves, 
or in other words the Cagots who inhabited the 
neighboring hamlet, and this was the occasion of re- 
newed persecutions. 

Adele and Frangis continued to meet in the forest, 
and if they knew that the wolves were there, paid no 
heed to them. Late one afternoon Adele started out 
to cut some wood for her hut. The long, cold season 
had exhausted the scanty stock which she had laid in 
at the beginning of the winter, and she was now 
furced to cut wood from the forest from day to day. 
Taking her hatchet she set out, and although it was 
late and the distance long,.bent her steps towards 
that part of the wood whereshe usually met her lover, 
hoping she might see him there. Arriving at the 
spot she saw nothing of him, and as the darkness was 
coming on fell at once to chopping her wood. She 
soon obtained a sufficient quantity, and was about to 
start on her return home, when she saw her lover 
coming towards the forest. When he joined her he. 
said it was so late that he would walk with her a por- 
tion of the way towards her home, as he had some- 
thing to sayto her. Adele urged him to postpone his 
communication until some other time, as she was 
afraid for him to accompany her to the hamlet, lest 
the Cayots, seeing him alone and defenceless, should 
endeavor to be revenged upon him for the wrongs 
from which they had suffered. Still he persisted in 
going with her, but, in spite of the importance of his 
communication, was silent and abstracted during the 
walk. As they approached the hamlet they were 
joined by Father Basil, who was also going thither 
from the town. With a hurried excuse, Frangois at 
once left them, and Adele could only wonder what 
the young man had wished to say to her. 

The next afternoon she repaired to the trysting 
spot again, and this time just befure dark, Fra: cois 
met her again. He told her he was ready to yo with 
her to some distant part of the country and be mar- 
ried, as soon as the spring should set in, and that she 
must make her preparations to go with him. This 
she readily promised to do, but while she was speak- 
ing, footfalls were heard, and Frangois turned away 
and plunged into the gloom of the woods to escupe 





ther had been killed years before in a brawl with the 


but she was so nervous and agitated that she cut her 
hand badly with her hatchet, and while she was try- 
ing to bind it up, 4man came up with her, and stop- 
ping, said in a harsh tone: 

‘* What are you doing here at this hour, girl?” 

She glanced at him in alarm, for she recognized his 
voice. 
her persecutors on the day when she was rescued by 
Father Basil. 

‘* What are you doing here, I say?” he continued, 
fiercely. ‘ By St. Peter, I think you are lying in 
wait for some honest fellow who may chance to pass 
this way after nightfall. But I’ll put a stop to 
that.” 

With these words he sprang at her, and wrenching 
her hatchet from her hand, aimed a terrible blow at 
her. She eluded it, and fled into the woods, closely 
pursued by him. It was dark and gloomy in among 
the trees, and she paused a few rods from where she 
had started, and her blood froze with horror as she 
beheld two bright eyes shining before her in the dark- 
ness. Jean Coquin saw them, too, and paused for a 
moment in dismay, and Adele, taking advantage of 


path fled homeward. 

Well might Jean Coquin pause, and utter an ex- 
clamation of dismay. Straight before him stood a 
large she wolf, with her bright eyes glaring fiercely 
at him, and her huge gray form standing out boldly 
amid the gloom. Jean Coquin was not a coward, 
and in this case he saw that his only safety lay in 
making a good, bold fight for his life. So he grasped 
the hatchet firmly, and breathed a hasty prayer. As 
he did so the animal uttered a savage growl, and 
sprang at his throat. A sharp, short struggle fol- 
lowed, in which Jean was sorely put to it to defend 
himself. At last, however, he gave the wolf a deep 
cut in the fore paw, and with a yell of baffled rage 
the animal turned and jied from him, leaving him a 
little scratched and bruised, but in nowise badly 
hurt. 

Now as he had come so suddenly upon the wolf 
while in pursuit of the young Cagot girl, and as he 
was a firm believer in the Wehrwolf superstition, 
Jean Coquin did not for an instant doubt that the 
wolf he had fought was no other than Adele in her 
lupine form. Indeed, when we consider the preva- 
lence of the superstition in that dark period, we can- 
not wonder at this. It would have required a stronger 
intellect than his to have resisted such a conclusion. 
He had long entertained a deadly hatred for the 
young girl, without knowing exactly why he disliked 
her,and had frequently sought ion to injure her. 
In every previous attempt he had been thwarted, but 
now he felt sure that it was in his power to destroy 
her. He had received positive proof that she was a 
Wehrwolf, and had seen her, with his own eyes, 
change from a woman into ashe wolf. This was all 
he wanted, and, filled with the idea which the desire 
for vengeance called up, he hastened to the town to 
put it into execution. 

L—- was full of wild excitement when his story 
was told. He was thought very highly of in the 
town, and no one dreamed of disputing his word; 
and, indeed, to make the matter certain to the peo- 
ple, he had gone to the church, and had sworn on the 
consecrated Host that he had seen Adele change her 
form from a woman to ashe wolf, and that she had 
attacked and tried to destroy him. This statement 
made the townspeople, who had collected to hear it, 
furious. 

“A bas les Cajots,” was shouted, by several voices. 

“Ah! that’s it,” said Jean, “down, not only with 
this Cagot, but with the whole race.” 

“Let us burn their hamlet, and cut the throats of 
the whole set,” shouted another. 

“ Not 80, my friends,” cried a third. ‘ Let us go to 
this she wolf’s den and take vengeance upon her, and 
burn the den over her head. We havo nothing as 
yet to punish the rest for, but we can rid ourselves of 
this one. But,” he added, turning to Jean, “ did not 
you say that you wounded the wolf in the forepaw’” 

“* Ay, gargon,” replied Jean, “in the left forepaw.” 

“Then,” said the other, “if this girl is guilty of the 
charge you bring against her, she will bear the mark 
of the wound on the left arm or hand, Come, my 
friends. To the she wolf’s den—away.” 

With loud shouts of “4 bas les Cajots,” the crowd 
rushed from the street in front of the church, and 
surged madly towards the Cagot hamlet. Each mo- 
ment their wrath grew fiercer and fiercer still, until 
it passed beyond all control. As they neared the 
hamlet their cries and shouts roused the poor 
wretches from their slumbers, and caused them to 
tremble with dread, for they thought their hour had 
come. But, with unusual steadiness of purpose, the 
nob swept through the wretched streets, and passed 
on towards the lonely cottage near the forest. 

Adele, upon reaching her home, had bound up her 
wounded arm, and was now sleeping quietly, dream- 
ingof her lover, and the promise he had made ber 
that day, little wotting of the terrible danger which 
threatened her. She had not waited to see the issue 
of the fight in the furest, between Jean and the wolf, 
and was ignorant of all that had transpired. She was 
roused from her slumbers by loud cries, and the 
trampling of many feet around the house. Then 
there came a fierce rapping at the door, and a sharp 
demand to be admitted. Instinctively the pvor girl 
knew that some new persecution awaited her, and 
she shrank coweringly into a corner, behind sume old 
rubbish. Inan instant the door was burst in, and 
the crowd poured into the house. The old dawe di- 
vining their purpose received them with a storm of 
curses, and shook her withered fists at them in iw- 








recognition. Adele fell at once to chopping wood, 


potent rage. 


It was Jean Coquin who had been the chief of 


this, slipped by him unobserved, and regaining the‘ 
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made cut. 


was crouching in the corner,and she was soon dragged 
furth into the midst of the throng. Jean seized her 
bandaged hand, and holding it up forcibly, cried ex- 


tore the bandage from the hand, and exposed a newly 
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~wBitence, old wolt,” cried Jean Coquin, brutally. 
«Tell us, where is your cub?” 
Just then his keen eye chanced to spy Adele, who 
ltantly: 
: “ Senet the proof. I wounded the wolf in the left 
forepaw. Here is the cut.” And with these words he 




















and then Jean shouted: 


light the old hut, and let us burn her before she does 
more harm to us.” 


one of the crowd. 
her stay where she is, She cannot escape us.” 
Adele with a grasp of iron, led her out with him, 


Upon reaching the open air he produced a stout cord, 
and, in spite of her prayers and struggles, was about 
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There was @ murmur of wonder from the crowd, 


«Take her out, and tie her hand and foot, Then 


“ But what shall we do with the old one?” asked 
« Burn ber, too,” was the inhuman reply. “Tet 


The crowd now left the cottage, and Jean, holding 


to bind her when he was hurled with force to the 
ground, and Frangois, passing his arm around the 
young girl’s waist, drew her to him. 
«She is mine,” he exclaimed. “She is my prom- 
ised wife. She is no Wehrwolt. She shall not be 
harmed while I have life to protect her.” 
“The lad is mad. Seize him, friends, and save 
him from his folly. A bas les Cajots.” 
The speaker was Frangois’s father, The young man 
had just arrived, aud had come with the intention of 
defending Adele with his life, But he was powerless 
to contend against such a crowd, whose excitement 
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Before he could reply to his father, Adele was torn 
from his grasp, and he was seized and held by four 
strong men. All his efforts to release himself were 
vain, and he was forced to witness the tragedy which 
followed, powerless to help her whom he loved 80 
dearly. 
Adele was bound securely. The cruel wretches 
into whose hands she had fallen had no pity. Her 
beauty and youthfulness only maddened them the 
more, and to all her weeping, pleading, and praying 
they turned deaf ears. Led on by Jean Coquin, they 
were hurrying with her to the flames, when Father 
Basil rushed up almost out of breath, and exclaimed 
in a loud voice: 
“ Hold!” 
The men paused, and the priest demanded, sternly, 
to know what they meant. Alas! their meaning was 
too plain, The cottage was already in flames, and 
the shrieks of the bed-ridden old dame were heart- 
rending. She had been left in the burning building, 
and was being consumed with it, 
“She is a Wehrwolf, father,” cried a score of 
voices. “ We have proved it on her, and we mean to 
her in her den.” 
a is a human creature,” said Father Basil, 
“and in the name of our most holy church, in the 
name of the most high God, I command you to 
release her.” 
There was a murmur of disapproval from. the 
crowd, 
“She must die, father. You have no right to inter- 
fere. She is not a woman, but a wild beast, and has 
no soul to save.” 
The men moved towards the flames with their vic- 
tim, but Father Basil sprang between them and the 
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fearful element, and lifting his crucitix with both 
hands, high over his head, sbrieked, in a tone which 
made his hearers’ blood run cold: 
“In the name of the most high God, and of his holy 
church, 1 pronounce all who countenance or aid this 
murder accursed, and here I shut the gates of heaven 

ainst them. Excomunico—” 
“erhe fearful interdict was cut short, for the priest 
was felled to the earth bya heavy blow from the 
hand of Jean Coquin. The crowd had sunk on their 
knees, as Father Basil began the sentence of ex- 
communication which was to shut them out from the 
church here, and from heaven hereafter. The 
wretches released their victim, but Jean, lifting her 
in his brawny arms, bore her quickly to the cottage, 
and, with prodigious strength, hurled her far inte 
the burning mass. There was a wild shriek as the 
flumes closed around her, and then all was still. 

When Father Basil recovered, he went in haste to 
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man manitested towards him the greatest aversion. 
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Alas! what stay is there in human state, 

Or who can shun inevitable fate ? 

The doom was written, the decree was past, 

Ere the foundations of the world were cast. 
Dryden. 




















several who had been prominent in the affair were 
hung. The town was placed under a direful sentence 
of excommunication by the bishop of the diocese, and 
the sacraments and relics contained in the church 
were carried away in solemn procession. In vain | 
| the townspeople besought a removal of this penalty. F: 
The pope avenged the outraged dignity of the church 
by continuing the interdict fur two years, and then 
removed it only upon the most humiliating condi- 
tions, with which, however, the townspeople were |r 
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Frangois did not long survive the terrible tragedy | 1 
through which he had passed. His father who really |F 
loved him, did all in his power to bring him back to | \ 
his old Lappy condjtion, but to the last the young 
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through the remainder of the description, and the 
vision of the suceeeding chapter, and we see how 
corrupted must have become the people who were 
forbidden to have any god before Jehovah; who were 
forbidden to have any image, or the likeness of any 
living thing; and yet in the temple of the Holy One 
were the abominations of Egyptian, Phoenician and 
Babylonian worship, in the chambers of imagery. 
Temple and altar, and secret chamber went down to 


* Tell us, where is your cub?” 

Just then his keen eye chanced to spy Adele, who 
was crouching in the corner,and she was soon dragged 
forth into the midst of the throng. Jean seized her 
bandaged hand, and holding it up forcibly, cried ex- 
ultantly: 

“Behold the proof. I wounded the wolf in the left 
forepaw. Here is the cut.” And with these words he 
tore the bandage from the hand, and exposed a newly 
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All ages and countries have their representative 
men, whoseem to embody, in their character and ca- 
reer, the chief peculiarities of the times in which they 
live. In some cases their names rise naturally to 
men’s lips when speaking of certain qualities; and 
many derive their fame far more from their general 
character than from any great achievements. 

In the year 1476, there was born at the Chateau 
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light the old hut, and let us burn her before she does 
more harm to us.” 

“ But what shall we do with the old one?” asked 
one of the crowd, 

« Burn her, too,” was the inhuman reply. 


by the title of their chief possession than by the 
family name, and hence the house was far more fre- 
quently spoken of as De Bayard than Du Terrail. 
The son whom we have mentioned was the second of 
the family, and was christened Pierre. His ancestors 
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Gr. Chapter. The charge to the officers and mem- 
bers at the close of the ceremonies of iustallation, by 
Past G. H. P. Solon Thornton, was very feelingly 


“Let given. 
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to bind her when he was hurled with force to the 
ground, and Frangois, passing his arm around the 
young girl’s waist, drew her to him. 

“She is mine,” he exclaimed. “She is my prom- 
ised wife. She is no Wehrwolt. She shall not be 
harmed while I have life to protect her.” 

“The lad is mad. Seize him, friends, and save 
him from his folly. A bas les Cajots.” 

The speaker was Frangois’s father, The young man 
had just arrived, aud had come with the intention of 
defending Adele with his lite. But he was powerless 
to contend against such a crowd, whose excitement 
and frenzy were becoming greater every moment. 
Betore he could reply to his father, Adele was torn 
from his grasp, and he was seized and held by four 
strong men. All his efforts to release himself were 
vain, and he was forced to witness the tragedy which 
followed, powerless to help her whom he loved so 
dearly. 

Adele was bound securely. The cruel wretches 
into whose hands she had fallen had no pity. Her 
beauty and youthfulness only maddened them the 
more, and to all her weeping, pleading, and praying 
they turned deaf ears. Led on by Jean Coquin, they 
were hurrying with her to the flames, when Father 
Basil rushed up almost out of breath, and exclaimed 
in a loud voice: 

“ Hold!” 

The men paused, and the priest demanded, sternly, 
to know what they meant. Alas! their meaning was 
too plain. The cottage was already in flames, and 
the shrieks of the bed-ridden old dame were heart- 
rending. She had been left in the burning building, 
and was being consumed with it, 

“She is a Wehrwolf, father,” cried a score of 
voices. ‘“ We have proved it on her, and we mean to 


Young Pierre, from the time when his early tastes 
first became developed, showed a strong inclination 
for the pursuit of arms as the business of his life. Be 
it remembered that this did not necessarily involve a 
love of bloodshed, and a desire to promote the objects 
of aselfish ambition at any cost to others. In those 
rude and but partially civilized times, a passion for 
the warlike profession represented, in the eye of 
youth, all that was courageous, noble, disinterested, 
andadventurous. Pierre besought his father to give 
him the opportunity of a military education; and by 
the family interest he was eventually placed in the 
suite of the Duke Charles of Savoy as a page. 

His skill in horsemanship, his graces of person, and 
manly qualities, soon attracted general attention. 
The duke paid a visit to Charles VIII., king of 
France, and the notice of the king fell upon young 
Pierre de Bayard. He was so charmed with his 
manuers and accomplishments that he begged him 
as a present from the duke. This was the opportuni- 
ty young Bayard desired, as likely to furnish him 
plenty of scope for the exercise of his tastes, and the 
profession to which his heart was devoted. 
He passed some time in garrison, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, while still a youth, in tourna- 
ments and similar displays. At length the king 
equipped an expedition for the conquest of Naples; 
young Bayard was in his train. The French force of 
10,000 was victorious over five times the number of 
adversaries. Bayard was active where the contest 
was hottest, and had two horses killed under him. 
Shortly after this the king died, and was succeeded 
by Louis XII. He undertook the recovery of Milan, 
and in this also young Bayard figured most creditably. 
But the city was retaken from the French, who again 
besieged it. In an attack upon a force despatched 


7 Dowd, M. of 1st V.; C. C. Allen, Treasurer; F. W. 
Gregory, Secretary; Leander Greely, Wm. J. La- 
throp, S. and J. Stewards ; D, M. Hazen, Sentinel. 

The installation services were fullowed by a sump- 
tuous festival, some two hundred and fifty persons 
being provided for from the bountifully laden tables. 
High Priest Thomas presided, and speeches were 
made by Companions Rev. J. W. Dadmun, Henry 
Endicott, Rev. Henry W. Warren, Chas. A. Welch, 
Esq., of Waltham, Wm. Parkman, of Boston, Chas. 
C. Dame, H. P. Rev. Mr. Pope of Hyannis, Wyzeman 
Marshal, and Mr. Gilmore of Medford. 
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A punctual obedience to orders expressed; 
And promised great Jove he would certainly find 
Where she was, if with deities, or with mankind. 








tl not | amid the gloo: 
Then down flew the god to famed Cythera's grove, 
In hopes of some news from the young god of Love; 
Who at first could not tell how to make a reply, 
But at last told the truth though accustomed to He. 








“I'm ignorant, faith,"’ says the little arch urchin, 
“What place for Fidelity you must go search in; 

But am vastly surprised you should think here to find her, 
When you know that my mother and I never mind her.” 





MAsonic HALL IN PortsmMovuTH, N. H.—The 
purchase of the Congress Block site by the Free- 
masons in Portsmouth, ensures the erection this sea- 
son of a fine fire-proof structure, the first floor for 
business purposes, and the second and third stories 
for offices and halls. The Masonic Hall will doubt- 
less be the most spacious and elegant of the kind in 
the State. The plans of the new block are not yet 
matured, but it will probably have a handsome iron 
front, and be in every respect a credit to the builders 
and an ornament to the city. 
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This answer not suiting at all to his taste, 

Away then to Hymen does Mercury haste; 

But what ignorance here did he show of mankind, 
To imagine Pidetity there he should find. 





Again disappointed, he made no long stay, 
But with all expedition continued his way ; 
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But vain were his hopes in his search here likewise, 
For his hostess thus answered, with tears in her eyes: 
“Alas! honest friend, this goddess so dear 

For whom you inquire is seldom seen here. 





A PRESENT TO GENERAL BUTLER.—A number 
of the members of the Lowell Consistory of the In- 
effable Degree of Masonry have presented to General 
Butler a handsomely engraved seal ring, containing 
the emblems of the 33d degree and General Butler’s 
coat ofarms. At the same time a photograph album 
containing portraits of the members of the consistory 
was also given to him. 


“In only one place can you find her on earth, 
So hasten away to the sons of true mirth— 
To a lodge of Freemasons immediate repair, 
And no manner of doubt but you'll meet with her there."’ 


n 





FREEMASONS AND ROMAN CATHOLICS IN LON- 
DON.—The fraternity of Freemasons is a most exten- 
sive brotherhood in the metropolis; it is as respectable 








for vengeance called up, he has: 


put it into execution, ANCIENT INITIATION. 


release her.” 
There was a murmur of disapproval from. the 
crowd. 


bearing and courteous demeanor of the captive, that 
he generously gave him his liberty, and sate conduct 
to his own army. 


L— was full of wild excite barn ber ie bee don.” from the garrison, Bayard charged and followed the and intelligent as it is extensive. Rich and poor— 
was told. He was thought ment when his story “She is a human creature,” said Father Basil, | enemy so vigorously, that he actually entered the | The ceremonies of initiation in the ancient brother- | from the peer of Parliament to the unrepresented 
town, and no one dr Bt very highly of in the “and in the name of our most holy church, in the | gates of the town, and was made a prisoner. Ludovic | hoods were generally, if not in all cases, in secret | artisan—are members; they all cling together in a 

eamed of disputing his word; name of the most high God, I command you to | Sforza, the governor, was so impressed with the heroic | assembly. These assemblies were held in rooms, very praiseworthy manner. That they are generous 


temples or vaults, prepared for the purpose, so that 
everything should contribute to produce an inefface- 
able impression upon the mind of the initiated. The 


to poor brothers of the craft is unquestioned and un- 
questionable; that they are eminently social, various 
Tooms in the goodly hall which bears their name, in 


secret chambers shone with myriad lights, and anon 
passed into utter darkness. The tones of soft music 
and the wails and shrieks of torture struck upon the 
ear. The way of virtue was pointed out, and the 
path of error and impiety toward the gods. 
The labyrinth—so celebrated—which none could 
enter without the clue or the guide, was devoted to 
these ceremonies. The.temple of Ceres, at Eleusis, 
was prepared with all that could impress the mind 
with awe and reverence. At times, the apparently 
solid walls of temple and palace contained the lodge- 
rooms of the brethren. You may have read, in Scott’s 
tale of “Anne of Gierstein,” the account of the as- 
sembly of the Vehme Gericht, with its trials, judg- 
ments and executions of its edicts, to which the 
secret mark was aflixed, that all might know the 
power of that dread tribunal to which princes. and 
kings were subjected. Some few years since, in one 
of the castles of Germany, the meeting place of one of 
the assemblies of the Vehme was discovered, In the 
apparently solid wall of the castle, a revolving stone 
door was found, which gave access to winding stairs, 
leading down through the castle wall to vaulted 
chambers beneath, and there were the seats of the 
officers; but allelse was gone. Records, there were 
none; machinery, armor, instruments, all had disap- 
peared. In that court room no light of day ever en- 
tered; but at one ‘end was found a vaulted passage, 
which, upon being followed, was found to have been 
mined underground, and to open at last far out into 
the street. In that court room the assembly could 
meet without suspicion. With this example, turn 
back to the description of the secret chambers of 
imagery presented in vision to the prophet Ezekiel, 
when he was brought to the door of the court, and 
looked and saw a hole in the wall. ‘‘ Then said he 
unto me, Son of man, dig now in the wall, and when 
I had digyed in the wall, I beheld a door.” In that 
apparently solid wall were the chambers of imagery. 
* And he said unto me, Go in, and behold the wicked 
abominations that they do here. SoI went in, saw, | in the ripening of fruit when it is more austere and 





Great Queen street, could testify, had walls tongues, 
as they say they have ears. Freemasons are known 
to each other all over the world. To soldiers and 
sailors, especially the latter, to be a Freemason is of 
incalculable importance—a question of life or death. 
Wrecked on a far-away and rugged shore, ten to one 
but you meet a Mason; you are safe immediately. 
—London paper. 


We cannot follow Bayard through all his adven- 
tures, which would make a book of themselves. We 
can only glance at one or tw» of the chief incidents. 
When the French king joined the Emperor Maxi- 
mailian of Germany in an expedition against Venice, 
the latter was so impressed with the exploits of 
Bayard, that he exclaimed, “ My Lord de Bayard, I 
would give a hundred thousand florins a year to have 
a dozen like you.” But Bayard, while a fierce sol- 
dier in the field, was a generous enemy to a van- 
quished foe. He would never molest, nor allow to be 
maltreated, the inhabitants of a conquered town, and 
on many occasions his forbearance and clemency were 
conspicuous in the rude times in which he lived. 
At length the emperor and the king disagreed. 
The former allied himself with Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, and the English forces laid siege to Touraine. 
A battle followed, which is known in history as the 
“‘ Battle of the Spurs,” from the circumstance that 
the French forces had scarcely borne the first shock 
of their enemies, when they set spurs to their horses 
and fled. Bayard, who was present, attempted to 
arrest the cowardly flight, but he was taken prisoner 
through tarrying behind. When brought to the 
camp, the emperor, who was present, exclaimed 
that he thought the Captain Bayard never fled. 
“Sire,” he replied, “had I fled I should not have 
been here.” 

We must hasten on to the closing scene in Bayard’s 
career. Charles, king of Spain, had succeeded Maxi- 
mnilian as emperor of Germany, and was in the field 
against the French with the Spanish forces. King 
Francis had a large army at Biagras, in Italy, and a 
detachment, under Bayard, was sent to watch the 
Spaniards near Milan. They were posted, by the or- 
ders of the commander-in-chief, and against Bayard’s 
remonstrance, in a position where they were peculiar- 
ly liable to surprise. The event justified the knight’s 
misgivings; the French force were attacked by supe- 
rior nunabers in the night, aud compelled to retreat 


“She must die, father. You have no right to inter- 
fere. She is not a woman, but a wild beast, and has 
no soul to save.” 

The men moved towards the flames with their vic- 
tim, but Father Basil sprang between them and the 
fearful element, and lifting his crucitix with both 
hands, high over his head, shrieked, in a tone which 
made his hearers’ blood run cold: 

“In the name of the most high God, and of his holy 
church, 1 pronounce all who countenance or aid this 
murder accursed, and here I shut the gates of heaven 
against them. Excomunico—” 

The fearful interdict was cut short, for the priest 
was felled to the earth by a heavy blow from the 
hand of Jean Coquin. The crowd had sunk on their 
knees, as Father Basil began the sentence of ex- 
communication which was to shut them out from the 
church here, and from heaven hereafter. The 

wretches released their victim, but Jean, lifting her 
in his brawny arms, bore her quickly to the cottage, 
and, with prodigious strength, hurled her fur into 
the burning mass. There was a wild shriek as the 
flames closed around her, and then all was still. 
When Father Basil recovered, he went in haste to 
Paris, and soon the ofticers of the law came down to 
L— to visit upon the offenders the vengeance of the 
State. Jean Coquin was broken upon the wheel, and 
several who had been prominent in the affair were 
hung. The town was placed under a direful sentence 
of excommunication by the bishop of the diocese, and 
the sacraments and relics contained in the church 
were carried away in solemn procession. In vain 

| the townspeople besought a removal of this penalty. 

| The pope avenged the outraged dignity of the church 

4 by continuing the interdict fur two years, and then 
removed it only upon the most humiliating condi- 

tions, with which, however, the townspeople were 
torced to comply. 
| Frangois did not long survive the terrible tragedy 
through which he had passed. His father who really 
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MASTER MASON. 


In this degree, which is the perfection of symbolic 
or ancient craft masonry, the purest truths are un- 
veiled amid the most awful ceremonies. None but 
he who has visited the holy of holies and travelled 
the road of peril, can have any conception of the 
mysteries unfolded in this degree. Its solemn ob- 
servance diffuses a sacred awe, and inculcates a lesson 
of religious truth, and it is not until the neophyte 
has reached this summit of our ritual, that he can 
exclaim with joyful accents, in the language of the 
sage of old, “ Eureka, Eureka,” I have found at last 
the long-sought treasure. 
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THROUGH ERROR TO RECTITUDE. 

The first use a man makes of every power and 
talent given him, is a bad use. The first time a man 
uses a flail, it is to the injury of his own head and 
those who stand around him. The first time a child 
has a sharp-edged tool in his hand, he cuts his finger. 
But this is no reason why he should not be taught to 
ever use a knife. The first use a man makes of his 
affections is to sensualize his spirit. Yet be cannot 
be ennobled except through these very affections. 
The first time a kingdom is put in possession of lib- 
erty, the result is anarchy. The first time a man is 
put in possession of intellectual knowledge, he is 
conscious of the approaches of a skeptical feeling, 
But that is no proof that liberty is bad, or that in- 
struction should not be given. There is a moment 
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in attack, habitually occupied the rear in retreat. He 
was engaged in checking the advance of the Spaniards, 
when a stone from an arquebus struck him on the 
loins, and broke his spine. The wound was mortal; 
he was placed against a tree, with his face towards 
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Alas! what stay is there in human state, 
Or who can shun inevitable fate ? 

The doom was written, the decree was past, 
Ere the foundations of the world were cast. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


QUITE BY ACCIDENT. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 





SHE was a slender, delicate girl, modest and pretty, 
though poorly clad. Intelligence and refinement 
stamped every feature, convincing the most casual 
observer of her unlikeness to the common crowd of 
shop-girls, even before a second glance had noted the 
roll of music which betokened the poor teacher fol- 
lowing her vocation. Just now, she stood upon one 
of the corners of a thickly-thronged street, survey- 
ing, with a hesitant air, the moving mass which sep- 
arated her from the other side. While she was yet 
meditating a desperate plunge into the human sea, a 
rough fellow, who found her slight form some ob- 
struction to his headlong haste, jostled past, with a 
rude push, which would have sent her from the pave- 
ment, had not a strong hand interposed, saving her 
fall, and hurling the interloper into the street. The 
fellow slunk away, after a glance at the stalwart pro- 
portions of the new comer, who met the bewildered 
thanks of the young lady, as yet scarcely conscious of 
what had taken place, with a courteous proffer of as- 
sistance in a passage to the other side. 

“Such an experiment, to-day, seems to demand 
the wisdom of a Solomon, and the strength of a 
Samson,” he said, laughingly, to relieve her embar- 
rassment; “and although I cannot boast much of the 
first commodity, whatever I possess of the second is 
very much at your service.” 

That the difficulties of the undertaking had not 
been exaggerated was evident, upon trial, for such 
tacking and veering, such sudden rashes and mas- 
terly retreats, the poor child had never before wit- 
nessed. But the skill of her conductor presently 
brought them safe to the wished-for side, where they 
parted, each with a secret wish to see more of the 
other. 

Minnie Creyton was a girl of eighteen, whom the 
death of mother and father, within the space of one 
year, had rendered both orphan and homeless. Un- 
fortunate speculations had reduced Mr. Creyton’s 
originally ample fortune to asum barely sufficient for 
the payment of his debts, thus leaving his daughter 
entirely dependent upon her own exertions. Fortu- 
nately, she had cultivated her musical talent thor- 
oughly, and this afforded hera slender support, in 
the small town wherein she had dwelt from childhood. 
After a time, through the influence of family friends 
in New York, classes in music, French and drawing 
were secured for her acceptance. This opportunity, 
although offering no very great advantages, was un- 
doubtedly superior to her village teaching, which she 
therefore left, however reluctantly, for a life in New 
York. The occasion upon which we have just seen 
her, was the opening scene of this experiment, as she 
was at the moment returning from the giving of her 
first lesson. 

On many accounts, Minnie’s city life proved a suc- 
cess, but there were times when it was very unsatis- 
fying. She missed the flowers and green fields, the 
open air and cheerful unrestraint of her country 
home; most of all, she pined for the kindly tones and 
familiar faces that had heretofore formed part of her 
daily existence. How much these simple comforts 
had been worth to her she had not even imagined, 
until their value had been taught by withdrawal. It 
is true that she had friends, or, rather, acquaintances, 
in the city, but they were of station and pursuits too 
different to render intimacy practicable. Their 
thoughts were not as her thoughts, nor did she care 
to increase the weight of her obligation, by thrusting 
upon them the burden of a“presence which could 
hardly be other than unwelcome. So she resigned 
herself to the inevitable loneliness, whose only diver- 
sions were her books, her solitary walks, and the mu- 
sical feasts, in which she felt that the needsof her 
profession justified a moderate indulgence. It was at 
one of these that she met with a second adventure. 

It was while the audience, thrilled with one com- 
mon pulse of delight, listened breathlessly to the sil- 
ver-throated singer, that there arose one of those 
ominous whispers, which, beginning one scarce knows 
where, flash, lightning-like, in all directions, to elec- 
trify the whole house with terror, finally. Ona sud- 
den, a murmur, ending in a shout, proclaimed that 
the floor of the concert-hall was giving way. In- 
stantly fullowed the terrible fright and confusion by 
which such scenes are inevitably characterized—poor 
human nature, displaying its most painful and piti- 
able side, deserted by presence of mind, and aban- 
doned to despair and utter selfishness. Screams, sobs 
and oaths rent the air, just resounding with the 
honeyed melody; the strong ruthlessly trampled 
down the weak, and honor and manhood were forgot- 
ten in the mad rush for satety. Yet there were some 
shining exceptions, who disdained to seek security at 
the expense of the helplessness which they ought to 
protect. Near such an one had chance placed Min- 
nie, who, in silent admiration, watched bis untrou- 
bled face, and listened to the calm tones with which 
he soothed the frightened throng around him. 

“Is there any hope of escape?” she ventured at 
length to ask, while the tumultuous, living sea rolled 
on, bearing them, also, with its tide. 

“T think so, unless we spoil our chances by a blind 
rush,” was the answer, in an assured voice, which 
carried comfort to every anxious heart within reach. 

As he spoke, he iooked down upon the pale, quiet 
face at his shoulder, and into his eyes shot an iustant 
gleam of recognition, by whose light the girl remem- 
bered her quondam detender of six months before. 
The sight somehow cheered her, and she clung to his 
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extended arm, with an almost absolute reliance upon 
its power of deliverance. Meantime, as they were 
pressed along with the crowd, the young man’s quick 
eye had marked an outlet of escape in one of the 
large, double windows, beneath which, midway from 
the ground, extended the low roof of an adjacent 
building. This discovery being communicated, it was 
but a few minutes’ work to tear down the window, 
and allow free egress to the throng, some of whose 
members, regardless of aught save personal safety, 
lost no time in removing themselves from the scene 
of danger, while others remained to assist their 
weaker companions. To this latter number, it is un- 
necessary to say, belonged Minnie Creyton’s friend, 
whose untiring exertions inspired his fellow-laborers 
with fresh energy. He saw Minnie placed in safety 
upon the ground, and felt.a strong desire to accom- 
pany her home; but he could not abandon his present 
work, to which he turned once more, while the girl 
hastened to her boarding-house, in the next street. 
» It afterwards appeared that the flooring had given 
way but very slightly, and whatever accidents oc- 
curred, had resulted solely from the blind haste of 
alarm. 

In view of this, Minnie experienced renewed grati- 
tude toward the unknown friend who had shielded 
her from the mad violence of the crowd. As for him, 
he did not forget the slight figure, with its quiet face 
pale with an emotion that was not fear; his arm 
seemed still to feel the pressure of the slender fingers 
that had clung so trustfully. But, although he turn- 
ed to look for her on the street-corners, or sought a 
chance meeting in many a concert-room, his search 
was quite in vain. Fortune seemed determined not 
to grant him a third vision of the fair, sweet face, 
which had already, in two short interviews, stirred 
his heart with a singular interest. 

For some time Minnie prospered in her affairs, but 
presently came misfortune. A long and tedious ill- 
ness not only exhausted the scanty fund which she 
had contrived to save for a day of need, but forced 
her to discontinue her teaching for many weeks. Nor 
was this the extent of the evil, for, having at length 
recovered sufficient strength to resume her classes, 
she found them sadly scattered and thinned. Many 
pupils, impatient of her slow progress towards health, 
had sought other teachers, and now, fairly established 
in their routine, were unwilling to make a second 
change so soon. This reluctance Minnie could not 
blame, nor could she make of her own necessities a 
plea for patronage. Nevertheless, it was hard to sit 
idle, and see independence slip away, all the while 
looking fearfully forward to a future that brought no 
hope of relief. One day, however, she received a 
note, whose contents served to stir the listless apathy 
fast creeping over her. It was from a lady who had 
already interested herself in the orphan’s behalf, and 
was written to inquire if she would accept the situa- 
tion of governess, in the household of a friend, who 
would engage any person recommended by the writer. 
It was stated, in addition, that the salary was good, 
the family unexceptionable, and the pupils, three in 
number, quite as docile and lovable as children are 
ordinarily wont to be. Thankful for any employment 
which promised a regular and certain subsistence, 
Minnie lost no time in assenting to the propositign, 
and, in return, was desired to report herself at Wood- 
lawn, at the earliest opportunity. She at once pro- 
ceeded to make such few arrangements as were abso- 
lutely necessary, but when these were completed, it 
proved that they had left a sum of money barely suf- 
ficient for the expenses of the journey. Yet, unwill- 
ing to infringe upon a rule, which, from the first, she 
had held sacred, she would not borrow, trusting to 
the rigid economy in which she was an adept, tomake 
her means hold out until the payment of the advance, 
which, upon the representation of her friend, the 
mistress of Woodlawn had offered to make to her new 
governess, 

Woodlawn was situated in the country, at a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles from New York. The day 
was pleasant, but warm, and Minnie was finally over- 
come by a drowsiness, resulting partly from the heat, 
and partly from her having remained awake a large 
portion of the previous night, in order to complete 
some indispensable preparation. She had no inten- 
tion of sleeping, but her weary eyes unconsciously 
closed in a deep slumber. When this was somehow 
suddenly dispelled, it seemed, to her startled glance, 
that greater changes had taken place around her, 
than were at all warranted by the few moments’ 
sleep which she imagined herself to have taken. It 
was not only that the car was more crowded than she 
remembered it, but many of the occupants seemed 
to have undergone a transformation. ‘The old lady, 
who, with her balf-dozen parcels, had filled the seat 
beside her, had turned into a tall gentleman with a 
newspaper; while a bonnet, whose confusion of gaudy 
colors had challenged attention, was now strangely 
metamorphosed into a faded military cap. These 
things struck Minnie with a sort of undefined alarm, 
causing her to rub her eyes, beneath the thick veil 
that covered them, in order to see if she were not yet 
dreaming—a test which only ended in more thorough 
discomfiture. She knew that, when this involuntary 
slumber closed her eyes, she could not have been far 
trom H—, the station nearest to Woodlawn, but it 
seemed incredible that she could have passed the 


bly sure, she leaned forward, to ask the conductor, 
who had paused fur a moment at the next seat, if the 
train had reached H—. 
“ Passed it an hour ago,” was the laconic answer, 
as he resumed his leisurely stroll through the ear. 
Minnie sank back aghast. And, truly, her situa- 





tion was a most perplexing, not to say unpleasant 
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one. There she was, a helpless, inexperienced girl, 
among total strangers, without sufficient money to 
enable her to return to her friends, from whom each 
moment was bearing her further away. What to do 
was a question more easily asked than answered, and, 
although she racked her brain until it whirled, she 
could devise no plan of extrication from these diffi- 
culties. Quite overcome by despair, she wept bitter- 
ly, though quietly, behind her veil, while, unawares, 
one great tear, after trembling upon the lashes awhile, 
fell, with a rustle, upon the paper lying across the 
knees of the gentleman beside her. He started, and 
looked quickly around at Minnie, who, confused and 
ashamed, faltered forth: 

“*I—I beg your pardon—” 

‘For a moment he was silent, then said, gently: 

“Pardon me, if I seem impertinent; but can I not 
be of some assistance to you? You are alone, and if 
you will permit me to consider you under my tempo- 
rary charge, I shall be too happy to offer my services.” 

His manner was at once so kind and so respectful, 
while she was so utterly ata loss, in her bewilder- 
ment, that, bit by bit, he drew from her the whole 
story. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, at the conclusion, 
‘pray give yourself no uneasiness. Only allow me 
to arrange the matter for you. At whatstation were 
you intending to stop?” 

“At H——,” replied Minnie, hesitatingly. ‘I was 
to go to Mrs. Inverleigh’s, at Woodlawn.” 

“Ah—Woodlawn?” he said, with a quick change of 
manner. ‘Indeed! Then I believe I have a sort of 
right to protect you. I am Mrs. Inverleigh’s brother, 
and have just come from her house, where I think 
you are expected. It is Miss Creyton, I presume?” 

Minnie, overjoyed at this turn of good fortune, an- 
swered in the affirmative. Her new acquaintance 
could not help wishing that she would remove her 
thick veil, in order that he might see what this sleepy 
young governess was like; but she, poor child, having 
reddened her eyes with secret tears, had not the least 
intention of gratifying this desire, of which, more- 
over, she was completely unconscious. So it was not 
until, having reversed their course, the station at 
H—— had once more been reached, that Minnie lift- 
ed the veil, the immediat q' of which act 
was, that her escort gave a dramatic start, exclaim- 
ing, as he gazed in her face: 

“Ts it possible! Miss Creyton, have you no re- 
membrance of me?” 

She looked up and down again in perplexity, as her 
effort of recollection failed. 

“1 beg your pardon, she replied, ‘‘ but I cannot re- 
call your name.” 

He smiled. 

“My name? Ah, that, I think, you never knew, 
although we have met more than once before. Do 
you recognize me as John Atherton?” 

She shook her head, in silent bewilderment. 

“T supposed not; but have you quite forgotten 
me? Have you forgotten the street-corner, and the 
crash in the concert-room—” 

She knew him then, and the belated torrent of 
thanks and protestations was quite overwhelming— 
so much 80, that he was heartily glad when it was in- 
terrupted by the announcement of the carriage which 
was to take them to Woodlawn. 

Mrs. Inverleigh received her new governess very 
kindly, although she had come at a different time, 
and in different company, from what she had a right 
to expect. This matter, however, was soon explained, 
and, on the next day, Minnie entered upon the dis- 
charge of her duties in the household, where she was 
regarded as a member of the family, rather than as a 
dependent. For they did not forget that she was, by 
birth and breeding, a lady, whom misfortune alone 
had prevented from moving in the same sphere with 
themselves. Under such kindly auspices, the girl’s 
daily existence could scarce fail of a happiness which 
ithad not hitherto known, since the death of her 
parents. 

“Minnie,” said John Atherton, one day, as they 
sat together, in the solitude, which, under certain 
circumstances, is infinitely preferable to the most 
brilliant society, “ how was it that you did not know 
me, the day I rescued you from your distressed wan- 
derings? You could not have learned my face as I 
did yours.” 

Minnie hesitated, blushed and smiled. 

“That does not follow, Mr. Jack,” she said, at 
length, rather saucily. “If you had studied the 
moon ever so thoroughly, would you know it for the 
same moon, if you should see it, after seven or eight 
months’ absence, distigured by an immense mous- 
tache?” 

John Atherton laughed, seeming rather amused 
than annoyed by this stricture upon the facial adorn- 
ment which he had chosen to assume. 

“A very proper illustration for a teacher, Minnie,” 
he said, mischievously. ‘Yet I recognized you, the 
moment you raised your veil, in spite of your red 
eyes—silly child!” 

From this scene, it might, perhaps, be imagined 
that the relative position of these two young persons 
had been somewhat changed, since their chance 
meeting in the railway car. And such a conjecture 
would not fail of the truth; for John Atherton had 
wooed and won, and was now looking forward to the 
| day when he should make all his own, the wife whom 

he had gained, as it were, QUITE BY ACCIDENT. 








O, woman’s heart was made 
For minstrel hands alone; 
By other fingers played, 
It yields not half the tone.—Moore. 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
GENERAL BENJAMIN TUPPER, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, was born 
in Stoughton, Massachusetts, in 1738. He was the 
youngest of seven brothers— Mayhew, Levi, Seth, 
Simeon, Reuben and Judah. General Tupper’s fam- 
ily died when he was quite young, and he was ap- 
prenticed to a tanner in Dorchester, by the name of 
Witherton, with whum he lived until he was sixteen 
years ofage. He then removed to Easton, Massachu- 
setts. At the commencement of the French war, he 
entered the army asa private soldier, and was con- 
nected with it the most of the time for two or three 
years, though absent from it during the winter, ex- 
cept that of 1756—7, when he acted as clerk of a com- 
pany in the eastern army. He kept district school in 
Easton, two or three winters during the war, or soon 
after. 

At the commencement of the Revolutionary War, 
General Tupper was a lieutenant of the militia, in 
Chesterfield, Massachusetts. His first military duty 
during the war, was the preventing the sitting of the 
Supreme Court acting under authority of the crown, 
at Springfield, thus manifesting the determination of 
the people of the State to resist the authority of the 
British government. In 1775, he held the rank of 
major of a regiment of six-months’ men, serving near 
Boston. While on duty there, he collected a number 
of boats and men, for an expedition to Castle Island, 
in Boston harbor. They passed, with muffled oars, 
close to the British fleet, then in the harbor, to the 
Castle, burnt the lighthouse, brought off considerable 
property, and returned safe to the main land, without 
the loss of but one man. The British repaired the 
lighthouse, and General Tupper, in another expedi- 
tion with boats, burnt it the second time. 

In Washington’s Letters, Vol. 2, page 20, is the fol- 
lowing account of one of these expeditions: 


“August 4, 1775.—A number of workmen having 
been sent down to repair it(the lighthouse), with a 
guard of twenty-two marines and a subaltern, Major 
Tupper, last Monday morning, about two o’clock, 
landed there with about three hundred men, attacked 
them, killed the officer and four privates; but, being 
detained by the tide on his return, he was attacked 
by several boats; but he happily got through, with 
the loss of one man killed, and another wounded. 
The remainder of the ministerial troops (three of 
whom are badly w ded) he brought off prisoners, 
with ten tories, all of whom are on their way to 
Springfield jail.” 

In the winter of 1775, an incident occurred, which 
serves to illustrate the character of General Tupper 
for cool, deliberate courage, which he possessed in an 
eminent degree. 

Three men in a boat had been out fishing; while 
out the wind shifted, and blew the ice toward the 
shore, where they must land. The men attempted to 
return, but found their way completely blocked up 
with floating ice. Their situation was one of great 
danger. All their efforts to get their boat through 
the ice were unavailing; nor were they able to turn 
back. The wind blew severely cold, and they were in 
a situation in which they must have soon perished, in 
view of thousands of spectators, full of consterna- 
tion, but making no effort to relieve these perishing 
men. Major Tupper, learning their condition, in- 
stantly contrived a plan for their relief. Procuring 
three pairs of rackets, or snow-shoes, he repaired 
immediately to the shore, putting one pair on his own 
feet, and with a pair under each arm, made his way 
for the boat, over the floating ice. Fixing a pair of 
rackets to the feet of the two men, and encouraging 
the other that he should be relieved in his turn, he 
succeeded in bringing them all to the shore. 

In 1776, he was promoted to the rank of colonel, 
and commanded a regiment of six-months’ men, 
who were ordered to New York, previous to the bat- 
tle of Long Island. In August, 1776, Colonel Tupper 
was sent fn command of a number of gunboats, up 
the North River. Near Fort Washington, an engage- 
ment took place between these boats and several 
ships of war belonging to the British. General Wash- 
ington makes honorable mention of this engagement, 
saying “ that our officers and men, during the whole 
affair, behaved with great spirit and bravery.” 

In the campaign of 1777, Colonel Tupper served 
with his regiment, in the Northern army, under Gen- 
eral Gates. In 1778, he served under General Wash- 
ington, and was in the battle of Monmouth, on the 
28th of June, on which occasion he had his horse 
killed under him. In 1780, he had charge of the work 
of preparing and stretching a chain across the Hud- 
son River at West Point. The work was completed 
in April, and placed in the river under his direction. 
During the campaign of 1781, he was with the North- 
ern army, a portion of the time acting under General 
Jolin Stark. About the close of the war, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier-general by brevet. 

When the army was disbanded, he returned to bis 
family at Chesterfield, and soon after was elected a 
representative in the Legislature of Massachusetts. 

In the spring of 1787, General Tupper and family, 
with several of his triends, with their families, started 
for the Northwest. They arrived at Marietta on the 
9th of August, 1788, and were the tirst to settle on the 
lands of the Ohio Company. He was soon atter ap- 
| pointed a judge of the first civil court held in the 
| North-western Territory, which station he held until 
| his death, in June, 1792, in the 55th year of his age. 
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now made a will, cutting them off without a shilling, 
A horse is being exhibited, in Berlin, which has at- 
tained the patriarchal period of eighty. ‘ This re- 
markable animal,” as the showman has it, is said to 
have been fed on sugar, ever since he reached his 
grand climacteric! We gather this marvellous story 
from a foreign source, and take it for granted, cum 
grano sugar. 

A lady in Brooklyn, N. Y., has for many months 
past missed carpets, pictures and various articles of 
furniture from her house, and supposing it to be the 
work of spirits, bore her losses patiently. The police 
arrested her son for some misdemeanor, and discov- 
ered that he had stolen property from his mother to 
the value of a thousand dollars. 
We see it stated that the wolves and panthers have 
multiplied to such an extent in “John Brown’s 
tract,” that they not only trail the deer in packs, but 
even have the audacity to “ putin an occasional ap- 








pearance” in barnyards on the border. Hunters re- 
turn from the woods with doleful faces and no game, 
except perhaps a mangled carcase or two of venison 
abandoned by the wolves. 


Mrs. Coutts, who had been Miss Mellon the actress, 


letters addressed to her. 


sian custom house under the regulation to preven 
the importation of the cattle disease, and it require: 
a diplomatic correspondence to get him out, the ot 
ticials being proof against my lady’s supplications. 

A patient, persevering, plodding penman in Nev 
York has written President Johnson's annual te 
sage on a space 22 by 24 inches, and will give the r 
sult of his labors to the president,—although it do: 
not quite appear what use it will be to Mr. Johnso 
since he has undoubtedly several copies, which a: 
much easier to read. 

Among those who are engaging rooms at the w 
















ter-places for next summer, there is some anxiety 
to which establishment the hospital sheets at the : 
cent sale at Fortress Mourve are used. 
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When Miss Burdett Coutts became the heiress of 


her fortune was computed at thirteen lons of gold. It 
has been growing ever since, and the unfortunate 
lady is so rich that she cannot spend her income or 
even give it away, although several active secretaries 
are kept busy in reading and answering the begging 


A Dutch countess’s lap dog was detained ata Prus- 
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Watertow: 
been forty de 
Two or three looks, when your swain wants & Lana Nearly all 
Two or three noes, when he bids you say “yes vi neiiantae 
Two or three smiles, when you utter the “no, Destel 3. 
Two or three frowns, if he offers to go; : ! 
Two or three speeches, like, “Ah, go away,”’ Boston’s po 
Two or three times you must hold him to stay; Queen Vic 
Two or three smiles, when astray for small chat, x wife for pro’: 
Two or three tears, though you can't tell for what; Lord Star 
Two or three letters when rows are begun, this season 
‘wo or three quarrels, before you have done; Amen in’ 
Two or three meetings, to walk here and there, 20 frighten: 
‘Two or three nights to the court house repair; The citi 
Two or three dances, to make you jocose, Gans Gh * 
Two or three hours in a corner sit close; re jacthe 
‘Two or three starts, when he bids you elope, circus i 
Two or three glances that intimate hope; excitement « . 
Two or three pauses before you are won, The ope: 
Two or three faintings, to let him press on; company ¥ 
Two or three sighs when you've wasted the tears, A youn, 
Two or three hems, when the parson appears; beckon hea: 
Two or three squeezes, when the hand's given away, pyro 
To or three coughs, when you've come to obey; hn 
Two or three courtesies, when marriage is over, p biond 
Two or three honeys, discovering your lover; 
Two or three lasses may have by these rhymes, terfering |: 
wo or three husbands, though hard is the times. A New 
At one of the fairs in Dumfries, Scotland, recently, “— * mn 
a young woman, obviously from the rural districts, jon =. 
was seen standing with a very perplexed air at one of pm td 
the street letter-boxes. She was observed to knock . ~ x 
several times on the top of the iron pillar, but ob- be ot 
taining no response, she passed around to the oppo- ‘ “og ‘ 
site side, and raising the cover of the slit in which ¥ sl 
letters are placed, she applied her mouth tothe aper- rs ve 
ture, and called out, loud enough for the by- oe ; : 
standers to hear, “Can ye let me hae & postage PX 
gil h AlLiv: . 
Anice young man in Sandusky, Ohio, the other Pict 
day obtained an introduction to a young lady on ae The 
ice, and shortly after stole her skates, which she $50,000 
permitted him to assist her in taking off. < + 
A barber in England, during the prevalence of the that ci: 
cholera, expressed the opinion to a customer on whom Tako 
he was operating, that, after all, the cholera was in | ), 4+ yes. 
the hair. “Then,” was the answer, ‘‘ you ought to Dr. 
be very careful what brushes you use.” “ O sir, hid per an 
pl ied the barber, laughing, “J didn’t mean the’air| py, 
of the ’ed, but the hair of the hatmosphere.” divain. 
the celebrated French chemist, being exam- Th 
mar expert” on a capital trial, was asked by the | tan Ih 
president whether he could tell what quantity of} Bou 
ic was requisite to kill a fly. The doctor re- | to 1,7. 
plied, ‘‘ Certainly, M. le President; but 1 must know So: 
beforehand the age of the fiy, its sex, its tempera- city 
ment, its condition and habits of body, whether mar- +f] 
ried or single, widow or maiden, widower or bach- | cott:. 
elor. When satisfied on these points, I can answer| M 
your question.” ie 
It is reported that William Graham of Nashua, i. 
Chickasaw county, Ill., has suddenly found himself | ; 
worth forty-five millions of dollars. It comes from ed 
his great-grandfather’s estate in Scotland, which was 
sold many years ago, the price it brought having ‘i a 
since accumulated in the Bank of England. He had S 
previously quarrelled with his wife and son, and has & 
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The World in Miniature. 


FEMALE COURTSHIP. 

Two or three looks, when your swain wants a kiss. 
Two or three noes. when he bids you say “ yes;"" 

Two or three smiles, when you utter the “ no,”’ 

Two or three frowns, if he offers to go; 

Two or three speeches, like, “Ah, go away,”’ 

Two or three times you must hold him to stay; 

Two or three smiles, when astray for small chat, 

Two or three tears, though you can't tell for what; 
Two or three letters when rows are begun, 

wo or three quarrels, before you have done; 

Two or three meetings, to walk here and there, 

wo or three nights to the court house repair; 

Two or three dances, to make you jocose, 

Two or three hours in a corner sit close; 

Two or three starts, when he bids you elope, 

Two or three glances that intimate hope; 

Two or three pauses before you are won, 

Two or three faintings, to let him press on; 

Two or three sighs when you've wasted the tears, 
Two or three hems, when the parson appears; 

Two or three squeezes, when the hand's given away, 
To or three coughs, when you've come to obey; 
Two or three courtesies, when marriage is over, 

Two or three honeys, discovering your lover; 

Two or three lasses may have by these rhymes, 

Two or three husbands, though hard is the times. 

At one of the fairs in Dumfries, Scotland, recently, 
a young woman, obviously from the rural districts, 
was seen standing with a very perplexed air at one of 
the street letter-boxes. She was observed to knock 
several times on the top of the iron pillar, but ob- 
taining no response, she passed around to the oppo- 
site side, and raising the cover of the slit in which 
letters are placed, she applied her mouth to the aper- 
ture, and called out, loud enough for the amazed by- 
standers to hear, ‘Can ye let me hae a postage 
stamp?” 
Anice young man in Sandusky, Ohio, the other 
day dan introduction to a young lady on the 
ice, and shortly after stole her skates, which she had 
permitted him to assist her in taking off. 
A barber in England, during the prevalence of the 
cholera, exp d the opinion to a cust on whom 
he was operating, that, after all, the cholera was in 
the hair. “Then,” was the answer, ‘“‘ you ought to 
be very careful what brushes you use.” ‘O sir,” re- 
pl ied the barber, laughing, ‘“‘I didn’t mean the ’air 
of the ’ed, but the hair of the hatmosphere.” 


Orfila, the celebrated French chemist, being exam- 
ined as “‘ expert” on a capital trial, was asked by the 
president whether he could tell what quantity of 
arsenic was requisite to kill a fly. The doctor re- 
plied, ‘‘ Certainly, M. le President; but I must know 
beforehand the age of the fly, its sex, its tempera- 
ment, its condition and habits of body, whether mar- 
ried or single, widow or maiden, widower or bach- 
elor. When satisfied on these points, I can answer 
your question.” 
It is reported that William Graham of Nashua, 
Chickasaw county, Ill., has suddenly found himself 
worth forty-five millions of dollars. It comes from 
his great-grandfather’s estate in Scotland, which was 
sold many years ago, the price it brought having 
since accumulated in the Bank of England. He had 
previously quarrelled with his wife and son, and has 
now made a will, cutting them off without a shilling, 
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tained the patriarchal period of eighty. ‘‘ This re- 
markable animal,” as the showman has it, is said to 
have been fed on sugar, ever since he reached his 
grand climacteric! We gather this marvellous story 
from a foreign source, and take it for granted, cum 
grano sugar. 
A lady in Brooklyn, N. Y., has for many months 
past missed carpets, pictures and various articles of 
turniture from her house, and supposing it to be the 
work of spirits, bore her losses patiently. The police 
arrested her son for some misdemeanor, and discov- 
ered that he had stolen property from his mother to 
the value of a thousand dollars. 
We see it stated that the wolves and panthers have 
multiplied to such an extent in ‘ John Brown’s 
tract,” that they not only trail the deer in packs, but 
even have the audacity to “ put in an occasional ap- 
pearance” in barnyards on the border. Hunters re- 
turn from the woods with doleful faces and no game, 
except perhaps a mangled carcase or two of venison 
abandoned by the wolves. 
When Miss Burdett Coutts became the heiress of 
Mrs. Coutts, who had been Miss Mellon the actress, 
her furtune was computed at thirteen tons of gold. It 
has been growing ever since, and the unfortunate 
lady is so rich that she cannot spend her income or 
even give it away, although several active secretaries 
are kept busy in reading and answering the begging 
letters addressed to her. 
A Dutch countess’s lap dog was detained ata Prus- 
sian custom house under the regulation to prevent 
the importation of the cattle disease, and it required 
a diplomatic correspondence to get him out, the of- 
ticials being proof against my lady’s supplications. 
A patient, persevering, plodding penman in New 
York has written President Johnson’s annual mes- 
sage on a space 22 by 24 inches, and will give the re- 
sult of his labors to the president,—although it does 
not quite appear what use it will be to Mr. Johnson, 
since he has undoubtedly several copies, which are 
much easier to read. 
Among those who are engaging rooms at the wa- 
ter-places for next summer, there is some anxiety as 
to which establishment the hospital sheets at the re- 


Watertown, N. Y., boasts that its thermometer has 


Nearly all the money taken from Adams’s Express 


has been recovered. 
Daniel J. Coburn, for some years at the head of 


Boston’s police, is dead. 
Queen Victoria has sent £15 to a Scotch weaver’s 


Lord Stamford has won $60,000 on the English turf 


so frightened that his hair turned white as snow. 
The citizens of Chicago have presented General 
Grant with Mayer’s picture, ‘‘ Consolation.” 


excitement caused by driving forty horses. 
The opera house in Buffalo is to be built by a stock 


company with a capital of $100,000. 
A young lady has just died in London from a 
broken heart from grief at the death of her sister. 
A woman got drunk and froze to death in her own 
house in Syracuse, recently. 
General Sherman takes strong ground against in- 
terfering in Mexican affairs. 
A New York broker has fled to Europe with an 
actress, and leaves a wife and two children. 
Roberts, who has been ousted, talks of calling a 
Fenian congress of his own friends. 
The man who predicted a remarkably mild winter 
is out of town. 
Locomotives are used in Paris to draw the omni- 


A servant girl in London committed suicide from 
reading a “sensational ” novel. 
The Tycoon of Japan has been sending presents to 
the king of Prussia. 
A Liverpool paper thinks Grant’s report is about 


The bill for frescoing the dome of the Capitol is 
$50,000. 


that city with a public park. 
last year. 
per annum, 
faming” an actress. 
tan Railroad from using snow-ploughs. 
to 1,730,340 soldiers. 
city treaty is unjust towards the United States. 
cotton last year. 


other fvod. 


suffrage with the Massachusetts qualification. 
health, but a good state of funds. 


prison except printing. 


A horse is being exhibited, in Berlin, which has at- a 


Nuch in Vittle. 





forty degrees below zero this winter. 


for producing triplets. 


season; the Duke of Beaufort, $80,000. 
man in Bristol, Vt., chased by a catamount, was 


the 


circus man died in Philadelphia from mental 
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ses, 


become as famous as Ceesar’s Commentaries. 


A merchant prince in Cincinnati has presented 
Lake Superior mines turned out 9056 tons of copper 
Dr. Nelaton’s practice in Paris yields him $100,000 
Two newspapers in Paris have been fined for ‘‘de- 
The city government has prohibited the Metropoli- 
Bounties amounting to $301,500,000 have been paid 
Some of the Canadians now admit that the recipro- 
Illinois produced half a million dollars’ worth of 
Mothers are feasting on their infants in India—no 


There are twenty-three young and pretty widows 
n one little village in Hampden county. 
John Bell, in a good letter, pronounces for negro 


John Mitchel is reported in Paris in a bad state of 
Every trade is represented in the New York State 


The Pennsylvania legislators get twenty dollars a 
lay. 
Ice boat races take place on the Hudson this win- 
ter. Wonderful time is made. 
Congress has denied that Mrs. Lincoln removed 
public property from the White House. 
Princess Anna Murat, recently married, was born 
in New Jersey. 
They are making hard struggles in Washington to 
have a gay season. 
Myriads of fish in Cape Cod bay perished during 
the recent cold. 
A broker, whose four-in-hand team was the pride 
of Central Park, has gone to eternal smash—and 
Texas. 
The Richmond people have held an indignation 
meeting relative to the high rents. 
A healthy man died at Indianapolis from fear of 
the hydrophobia. 
Doctor Evans, the American dentist in Paris, has 
been appointed dentist to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. 
Houses are so scarce in Atlanta, Georgia, that the 
people live in tents. 





Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Joseph A. Hay- 
ford and Miss Elizabeth Burns. 

By Rev. Mr. ‘Vilden, Mr. Charles H, Fowler and Miss 

Georgiana Knight. 

By Rev. Mr. Baker, Mr. F.dwin L. Griffin, of Searsport, 


3 
Me., and Miss Etta M. Pendleton. 
By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Charles B. Hall and Miss 
sey 








Martha elsey. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Everett, Mr. Frederic A. 
Silva and Miss Sarah E. Archer. 
At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Crane, Mr. Elijah J. Curtis 
and Miss Annie M. Liowe. 











In this city, Mrs. Mary L. M'Intire, 63; Miss Helen L. 
Mayo, 34: Mr. Matthew Stanley Parker, 86; Mrs. Mary 
Rhoades, 87; Francis A. Robertson, 13. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Marv Leonard, 70; Mrs. Mary Dolan, 
49; Mrs. Waitstill A. Bowers, 43. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Mary J. Danforth, 80. 

At Chelsea. Mrs. Sarah Atwood, 78. 

At Malden, Miss Martha Dexter, 88. 

At Melrose, Mrs. Mary C. Davenport, 66. 

At Neponset, Mrs. Sarah Holden Maldt, 69. 


depth is nearly 6000 feet. 


7800 feet. 
with in the Southern ocean. 
of Good Hope 16,000 feet have been measured, and to 
the west of St. Helena 28,000. Dr. Young estimates 
the average depth of the Atlantic at 26,000 feet, and 
that of the Pacific at 20,000. 


as 


water. 


interior. 


Neutral Soap. 
A perfectly neutral soap—that is, one containing 
no free alkali—possesses hardly any detergent power: 
on the other hand, the presence of free alkali in soap 
causes it to corrode the skin. 
discovered recently that a neutral soap may be ren- 
dered as effective for detergent purposes as a highly 
alkaline one, by the mere addition of alumina, which 
The alumina may be 
combined with the soap, during its manufacture, by 
the use of aluminate of potash or soda, or of some 
; other alkaline salt of alumina, or by mixing free alu- 
mina, in the form of a dry powder, with melted 

common soap. 


Anti-Dry Rot. 
One of the best modes of preserving timber seems 
to be that recently invented at Antwerp. 
is deprived of its vegetable juices and resins by steam 
or boiling water, after which, and while still hot, it is 
immersed in any cold preservative solution or dye, 
which it absorbs very quickly, and to such an extent 
gh, to sink in water. 
process depends on the principle that porous bodies, 
when expanded by heat, absorb liquids while con- 
tracting under the influence of cold; and the injec- 
tion is effected by means of it far more rapidly and 
more effectually than by any hitherto in use. 


itself a neutral substance. 


tok dense 








Beautiful Experiment. 
Fill a wide-mouthed glass jar with water, and 
cover it over with a piece of “ foundation ” (the ladies 
will understand this), cover that over with a layer of 
peas, pressing it down so that the peas will lie in the 
They will then swell and sprout, the roots 
growing down into the water, their fine fibres pre- 
senting a beautiful appearance. 
dow and vines will grow up, which can be conducted 
to the sill. The whole is very handsome. 


Our Curions 3 Department, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Sea-Soundings. 

The Baltic Sea, between Germany and Sweden, is 
only 120 feet deep, and the Adriatic, between Venice 
and Trieste, 130. The greatest depth of the channel 
between France and England does not exceed 300, 
whilst to the southwest of Irelaed, where the sea is 
open, the depth is more than 3000 feet. The seas to 
the south of Europe are much deeper than those in 
In the narrowest part of the Strait of 
Gibraltar, the depth is only 1000 feet, while a little 
more to the east it is 3000. On the coast of Spain the 
At 250 miles south of Nan- 
tucket (south of Cape Cod) no bottom was found at 
The greatest depths of all are to be met 
To the west of the Cape 


1t has, however, been 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with larce 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
W0.n8 Was Written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, free Brace for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 
REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dk. J. H. Robinson. 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 
ofa Throne. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHaRLes E. AVERILL. 
THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 
By WALTER CLARENCE. 
THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 
Madrid. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr.J.B. WILLIAMS. 
ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 
ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELFR OLMSTEAD. 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. GERRY. 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector. By JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 
JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S.VINTON. 
THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 


tion. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Sayatesion of 
Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old England. By Mrs. 


CAROLINE ORNE. 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter 
of Virginia. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius CoBB. 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Pe- 
nobscot. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY PooORE. 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS COBB, JR. ‘ 
HALF-WITTED NAT: h 
Be ES NAT: ov, F e Miser of Patuxet. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
Ovean. By NED BUNTLINE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Cirecas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDICK. 
THLE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep BUNTLINE. 
MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


The timber 


The 


THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearlof the Points. A Tale of 


New York. By GrorGE L. AIKEN. 
THESCARLET FLAG : or, The Caribbean Rover. 

A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 


Set this in a win- 








general title. 


teer of 1776. 
Louisiana. 
the Ten. 
Tory and his League. 
Prophecy. 


No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: 
Mystie Tie. By Major BEN 


Heartin Florence. 
Plot. 


By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 


and the Usurper. 


POORE. 


L. 8S. GOODWIN. 
Monterey. 


Heir. 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
oi the Heart. 
Dwart of Constantinople. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: 
thwarted. 
John of Austria. 
the Mill. 
No. 25.—TIP 
of the Great Rebellion. 
Triumph. By 
No. 27.—THE_OCEAN 
Brides of the Bahamas. 


of Prairie Life. 





At Wareham, Mr. Benjamin Fearing, 70. 





cent sale at Fortress Monroe are used. 











At South Hingham, Mrs. Lizzie L. Hersey, 34. 





TEN CENT NOVELETTES. | 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
A new story is issued each month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: 
By SYLVANUS COBB 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
By Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
By SYLvanus Coss, 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 
No.&.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 


No.7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Came, 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs.C.F. 
JERRY. 


No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. 
By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
By Sytvanvs Coss, JR. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate, 


No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
No. 183.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or. Tue 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. 


No. 14.—-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. 


No. 15.—FiTZ-HERN : or, The Rover of the [rish 
Seas. By CLINTON F. BARRINGTON. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sytvanvus Coss JR. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 
No.19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 


No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
By JAMES FRANKLIN FI1Ts. 


No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Daiib 


By JANE G. AUSTIN. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
By Gro. L. AIKEN. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
By MARGARET BLOUNT. 
: or, The Bridal of Death. 
By CHARLEs CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
J. W. M'CARTNEY. 
SPECTRES: 
By Harry HAZELTON. 
No. 28.—TH ROUGH THE TOILS., A Thrilling Story 
By Harry HAZELTON. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by 
uponreceiptof Ten Cents each. d 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PustisHers, 


THEGOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THESEA LARK : or, The Quadroon of Loui ° 
‘A Tale of the Land and Sea. y LIEUTENANT Pore 
THE HEART'S SECRET: h 
Soldier. By LIEUTENANT Sb vunnenee 
DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman, By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
TmE TEXAN CRUISER: or, 
derer. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LIEUTENANT MuRRAY. 
THE STORM CHILDREN : or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SyL_vanus Coss, Jz. 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’ 5 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinsoy. * sj hea mcicnaes 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J.H. Rospinson. 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvuBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(GF FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 
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or, The Sign of the 
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A Story of Art and 


By JAmEs F. Fitts. 
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puivar a THE AMERICAN UNION: 


A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling pronase paper now has acirculation more 
extended than any other journal ot its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 
ever publishedinthiscountry. Itscolumnsare filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc.,etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors,among whom are the 
best STORY-1TELLERS of the day. 
TerMsS—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
ear The v single number, six cents. 


or, The 


By Ligut. Murkgay. 


or, Mother Chureh The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
This popular and widely circulated Magazine hasnow 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Eaeh 
number isornamented By numerous fineengravings, and 
is complete in itsel/, embracing a great variety of tales 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written an 
prepared expressly forits columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the vheapes? and best magazinein the world. 
TeRms—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, 315.00 ; single copies, 15 cents. e 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvBLisHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
TRUST. 


BY LUCILLE ILOWARD. 


O’er the river I am gazing, through the misty, blinding 
snow, 

Thinking of our tearful parting, long, long weary months 
ago— 

And I wonder art thou lonely, do thy tears still silent 
flow ? 


Dost remember that last morning through the meadow, 
how our feet, 

Timed to music by our heart-love, through the lushness 
tripped, my sweet ? 


Canst recall the wild-bird'’s welcome, how the mellow 
quiet woke 

With a song, whose trilling echo o’er our souls in glad- 
ness broke ? 


O, the beauty of that morning, like a golden dream doth 
lie! 

The dewy, waving meadow, and the crimson of the sky; 

Thy breath of sweetest fragrance, and the love-light in 
thine eye— 


Like a dream doth lie remembered, through the gather- 
ing mist of tears; 

For I'm weary, darling, waiting for the slow revolving 
years; 

Yet my heart does not misgive me, trusting faith must 
outlive fears. 


es 
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Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


THIRTY-NINTH MEETING. 
REPORTED BY WILLIAM L, WILLIAMS. 


THE WHITE SHIP. 

* PILE on the coal, Leonard; it is a bitter cold 
night, and we must keep ourselves warm, and not 
let Jack Frost join our circle to-night. Come, let us 
arrange ourselves before the fire.” 

So said Mr. Johnson, as the boys and girls came in, 
rubbing their noses, and making their way directly to 
the fireplace. Leonard placed several large blocks of 
cannel coal upon the grate, and in a few minutes the 
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Matilda had died while they were engaged in the 
battle. The king’s grief was very great, and the poor 
prince was sai enough when he thought that he 
would not see his dear mother, and receive her affec- 
tionate welcome on his return. Yet was he not nearer 
to her than he thought for? And would he not meet 
her sooner than if she had lived to welcome him at 
the palace? 

“And now the season of mourning must make way 
for the festivities of a wedding. The youthful prince 
is to espouse Alice, the beautiful daughter of the Earl 
of Anjou. She is but twelve years old, and her royal 
husband will be sixteen soon; yet kings married 
young in those days, for we read of some who were 
betrothed at the very early age of five years. The 
wedding took place at Lisieux, in the month of June, 
1119, and from that time till the twenty-fifth day of 
November, the prince and his bride enjoyed a round 
of feasts and gayety, in which all the young nobility 
of England and Normandy participated. 


‘Surely, it must have been a merry time for these 
children (and they certainly were nothing but chil- 
dren), to be feasted and honored as the future sove- 
reigns of England. Itis pleasant to think of them 
in the midst of their dancing and music, their pag- 
eants and tour its, but we shudder as we see the 
dark cloud hanging over them, which will change the 
scene to one of misery and woe. 

‘«* Now, my children,’ said the king, ‘ we will has- 
ten back to England, for it is full two years since we 
left her shores, and it is proper that you should also 
celebrate your espousals there. We will goat once to 
Barfleur, where lays a fleet of the best ships in the 
Norman navy.’ 

“So King Henry, with his son and Alice, and all 
his retinue, went to Barfleur, from whence they were 
to embark for England. Henry and his suite, with 
Alice, sailed at once, while the prince remained be- 
hind, to follow in another vessel on the next day. 
What particular vessel to sail in, he had not decided 
upon. Perhaps this matter was uppermost in his 
mind, when he was requested to grant an audience 
to a stranger. 

“Tam Fitz-Stephen, the captain of the Blanche 
Nef, a ship which every Norman may be proud of; 
indeed, it is the best in the.Norman navy. My father 
commanded the good ship Mora, which carried your 
grandfather, the Conqueror, to the shores of old’ Eng- 








flames were roaring and leaping up the chimney, 
looking for all the world like the flames of an old- 
fashioned wood-fire, in the fireplaces of the last cen- 
tury. They cast a ruddy glow over the faces of all 
present, making the scene one of cheerfulness and 
pleasure. 

“T have an historical story for the Club this even- 
ing,” said Fanny Tompkins. 

“QO, that is good! I like such stories the best,” 
said Leonard, joyfully. : " 

“And so do 1,” chimed half a dozen br moré voices. 

“T have named my story ‘The White Ship,’ and 
more than seven hundred years have come and gone 
since the scenes occurred which form the chief inci- 
dents of my story,” said Fanny; and seeing she had 
gained the attention of her hearers, continued as 
follows: 

“In the year 1118, King Henry I., of England, with 
his eldest son, Prince William, left the royal palace, 
to go to Normandy and fight against their kinsman, 
William Clito, the son of Prince Robert, the rightful 
heir to the throne of England. This was Prince 
William’s second visit to Normandy, his father hav- 
ing taken him there about three years before, and 
proclaimed him as heir to the duchy, and required all 
the barous and freemen to swear allegiance and pay 
homage to him. William was only twelve years old 
then, but he doubtlessly enjoyed all the pomp and 
ceremony with which the affair was attended. But 
now there was a revolt in Normandy} his cousin 
William Clito considered that he was the rightful 
heir, and he was ready to fight for it with his army 
of faithful followers. Sad, indeed, was the parting of 
the prince’s mother, Queen Matilda, with her hus- 
band and son, for she loved them with all the devo- 
tion of a wife and mother; but bitter, indeed, would 
have been their tears, had they known that never 
again would they meet on earth. 

“ Fierce and bloody were the battles fought in Nor- 
mandy, against the forces of the King of France and 
William Clito. The prince and his father shared the 
perils of the battle, side by side, and saw the enemy 
retreat befure them. One day the contest was very 
severe, and the adherents of William Clito stood their 
ground bravely; but at last they were obliged to re- 
treat, and so hurriedly that the prince’s war-horse 
was left behind, and captured by the army of King 
Henry. It was a noble beast, well trained, and richly 
caparisoned, and the king was so well pleased with 
it, that he presented it to his son, Prince William. It 
was a splendid gift for a boy of fifteen, and William 
was sorely tempted to keep it, but it must be remem- 
bered that Matilda was a good queen, and had in- 
structed her children in the ways of goodness. The 
young prince saw that the fortunes of war had given 
the horse to him, but he was not waging the war for 
spoils and plunder; the horse was his cousin Wil- 
liam’s, and no one else had a right to him. So the 
generous youth gave him up, and returned him to 
his belligerent cousin, with a message polite and kind. 
This noble conduct was so pleasing to King Henry, 
that not long afterwards he imitated it, by returning 
to the King of France a favorite horse, which had 
been captured in battle. 

“At last the wars were over, and Henry and his son 
sheathed their swords, and began to think of return- 
ing to merry England again; but their hearts were 
heavy, for news had come that the beloved Queen 


land, and wishing to add new honors to our family’s 
record, I come to ask the high honor of conveying 
you in the White Ship to those shores which will ere 
long be your dominions.’ 

“The prince granted the request, and Fitz-Stephen, 
pl d at his , went to prepare his ship for 
his royal passengers. 

“‘ The next day, William, with his merry compan- 
ions, full of life and gayety, embarked upon the White 
Ship, celebrating the evert with music and drinking, 
three casks of wine being given to the crew, so that 
all should participate in the merry feast. The result 
was, that when the vessel sailed in the afternoon, the 
sailors were intoxicated. 

“After getting fairly out upon the water, it occurred 

to Prince William that they might overtake the fleet 
in which his father and bride had sailed, inasmuch 
as the White Ship, or ‘ Blanch Nef,’ was said to be 
very swift, and a staunch sailer. Fitz-Stephen, anx- 
ious to gratify his royal passenger, ordered all sail to 
be crowded on, and every oar manned, for the vessels 
in those days were propelled by long oars, in addition 
to the sails. By these means the White Ship was pro- 
pelled with great velocity, and all on board thought 
that they should see the cliffs of England as soon as 
the king and his party. On sped the Blanche Nef, 
ploughing through the billows, and scattering the 
spray on every side; the sturdy sailors bent the long 
oars, as they pulled them vigorously through the 
waves; every face wore a look of mirth and gladness, 
when, in a moment, all their mirth was changed to 
tears, all their smiles to lamentations—the Blanche 
Nef struck with a dreadful shock upon a rock called 
the Ca/te-raze. She instantly began to fill and sink. 
All on board were in dreadful consternation; there 
was no time to spare; every one saw death staring 
them in the face. The prince and a few of his com- 
panions got into the only boat, and, pushing off from 
the sinking vessels, would probably have reached 
Normandy in safety, but he had not gone far, when 
he heard his name called, and on looking back, saw 
his sister Matilda, Countess of Perche, standing on 
the vessel, and imploring him to make room for her 
in the boat. William’s heart, naturally tender, could 
not resist such an appeal, and he ordered the boat 
back, that she might be taken in with him. Alas! it 
was a futal act, for when the boat neared the sinking 
ship, such a number sprang into it that it immedi- 
atelp swamped, and its precious freight was lost in 
the relentless waters. There were three hundred 
persons on board the Blanche Nef, and only one of 
the number escaped to tell the sud tale. This was a 
poor butcher of Rouen, who climbed to the top of the 
mast, and saw all the others perish before his eyes. 
His name was Berthould, and he clung to his place of 
refuge, until some fishermen took him off on the fol- 
lowing day. 

“ Fitz-Stephen, the captain of the ill-fated ship, 
was thrown into the water with the rest, and man- 
aged to support himself for a long time, until he saw 
the poor butcher at the masthead. He eagerly asked 
if the prince had escaped. So great was his grief, at 
hearing that William had perished, that be relin- 
quished all attempts to save himself, and in a few 
moments he sank to a watery grave, leaving poor 








‘The news of this deplorable shipwreck reached 
England the next day, but it was three days before 
the King was informed of the fate of the White Ship, 
the arrival of which he had waited for with painful 
anxiety. No one dared to be the bearer of such dread- 
tulnews. At last the king’s nephew, Theobold de 
Blois, directed a child to be the mournful messenger, 
Such news was too much for even a monarch to bear. 
Henry staggered, swooned, and fell to the floor. For 
many hours he r ined in this dition, and then, 
on coming to his senses, he bewailed the loss of his 
eldestson with loud lamentations, dwelling with all 
a father’s pride upon the good qualities of William. 
This mighty grief subsided at last, but the king was 
never known to smile again. 

“ The loss of the White ship, with England's future 
monarch, was felt to be a heavy loss by the Normans; 
but it must be remembered that there were yet many 
Saxons in England, who hated the Normans, and 
they viewed this accident in the light of a judgment 
of God. One of them, Henry of Huntingdon, writes 
thus in regard to it: 


“«The proud youth; he thought of his future 
reign, when he said he would yoke the Saxons like 
oxen. But God said, “It shall not be, thou impious 
one—it shall not be;” and so it has come to pass; that 
brow has worn no crown of gold, but has been dashed 
against the rocks of the ocean. It was God himself 
who would not that the son of the Norman should 
again see England.’ 


“Miss Strickland, in writing of this event, very 
justly considers that the last act of his life, in at- 
tempting to save his sister Matilda, and losing his 
life by the act, proved him noble, compassionate, and 
worthy of his mother, the good Queen Matilda, of 
Scotland. 

“Prince William’s wife, the youthful Alice, now a 
widow at only twelve years of age, returned to her 
father, and soon entered a convent and became a nun. 
The body of her royal consort was never found; old 
ocean never yielded up its precious prize, nor will it, 
until that final day, when the sea shall give up its 
dead. 

‘Mrs. Hemans, who has embalmed in the sweetest 
poetry so many historical scenes, thus pictures the 
lasting grief of King Henry: 





“** The bark that held a prince went down, 

The sweeping waves rolled on; 

And what was England's glorious crown, 
To him who wept a son? 

He lived—for life may long be borne 
Ere sorrow break its chain; 

Why comes not death to those who mourn ? 
He never smiled again! 


“* There stood proud forms around his throne, 

The stately and the brave; 

Bat which could fill the place of one, 
That one beneath the wave? 

Before him passed the young and fair, 
In pleasure’s reckless train; 

But seas dashed o‘er his son's bright hair— 
He never smiled again! 


“** He sat where festal bowls went round, 

He heard the minstrel sing, 

He saw the tourney’s victor crowned, 
Amidst the knightly ring. 

A murmur of the restless deep 
Was blent with every strain, 

A voice of winds that would not sleep— 
He never siniled again! 


“* Hearts in that time closed o'er the trace 

Of vows once fondly poured, 

And strangers took the kinsman's place 
At many a joyous board; 

Graves, which true love had bathed with tears, 
Were left to heaven's bright rain, 

Fresh hopes were born for other years— 
dle never smiled again!" "* 


“Poor old king; how I pity him!” said Helen, 
when Fanny had finished, 

“There’s no use in pitying him now—he’s dead,” 
remarked Leonard. 

“T know it; but I mean I should have pitied him, 
if I had lived at that time,” answered Helen. “ Did 
he live long after that, Fanny?” 

“O yes; he got married again, and lived a number 
of years, and at last died eating stewed eels,” replied 
Fanny. 

“Stewed eels? How ridiculous!” exclaimed Lizzie 
Hemenway, incredulously. 

“Yes; he was in Normandy at the time, and, eat- 
ing too heartily of his favorite dish, he fell sick and 
died, and then his body was sliced and salted, wrap- 
ped in a bull’s hide, and sent to England,” said 
Fanny. 

“T guess it’s most time to adjourn. Fanny must 
be drawing on her imagination now,” said Carrie; 
but when they all got home, and looked and inquired 
for themselves, they found that Fauny had told noth- 
ing but facts. 





HARDSHIPS AND HELPS. 

It is not good for human nature to have the road of 
life made too easy. Better be under the necessity of 
working hard and faring meanly, than to have every- 
thing done realy to our hand, and a pillow of down 
to repose upon. Indeed, to start in lifé with compar- 
atively sma!] means, seems so necessary to a stimulus 
to work, that it may almost be set down as one of the 
conditions essential to success in lite. It isa common 
saying at Manchester, that the men who are the 





Berthould the sole survivor of the terrible catastrophe 
—the only one of that merry company whom the an- 





gel of death had overlooked. 


most successful in business there are those who be- 
gin the world in their shirt-sleeves; whereas, those 
who begin with fortunes, generally lose them. 


Humors of the Day. 
MR. BLAZE'S ACCOUNT. 


Artemus Ward, in his account of his travels, says 
that at Neva he was called on by an athletic, scarlet- 
faced man, who politely said his name was Blaze. 

“T have a little bill against you, sir,” he observes. 

“ A bill—for what?” 

“ For drinks,” 

* “ Drinks?” 

“ Yes, sir—at my bar. I keep the well-known and 
Tespected coffee-house down street.” 

“But, my dear sir, there is a mistake. I never 
drank at your bar in my life.” 

“T know it, sir. That isn’t the point. The point 
is this, I pay out my money for good liquors, and it’s 
the people’s own fault, if they don’t drink them. 
There are the liquors—do as you please about driuk- 
ing them, but you must pay for them. Isn’t that 
fair?” 

His enormous body (around which Puck wouldn’t 
put a girdle for forty dollars) shook gleefully while I 
read this eminently original bill. Years ago, Mr. 
Blaze was agent of the California stage company. 
There was a formidable and well organized opposi- 
tion to the California stage company at that time, 
and Mr. Blaze rendered them such signal service in 
his capacity of agent, that they were very sorry when 
he tendered his resignation. 

“You are some sixteen hundred dollars behind in 
your accounts, Mr. Blaze,” said the president, “ but 
in view of your faithful and efficient services, we 
shall throw off eight hundred dollars of the amount.” 

Mr. Blaze seemed touched by this generosity. A 
tear stood in his eye and his bosom throbbed audibly. 

“You will throw off eight hundred dollars—you 
will?” he cried at last, seizing the president’s hand 
and pressing it passionately to his lips. 

“] will,” returned the president. 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Blaze, “ I am a gentleman— 
Iam—you bet! And I wont allow no stage com- 
pany to surpass me in politeness. I’ll throw off the 
other eight hundred dollars, and we'll call it square! 
No gratitude, sir—no thanks—it is my duty!” 


DEACON D’S WRATH. 


Deacon D. was very much interested in a revival 
that was taking place in his neighborhood, and as a 
consequence, was continually urging his neighbors 
to “come over to the Lord’s side,” as he expressed it. 
He had frequently importuned an old neighbor of his 
—who was not particularly noted for his profession of 
religion, but was, nevertheless, highly respected by 
all who knew him—to attend one of their evening 
meetings. Now, the piety and honesty of the dea- 
con was a matter of doubt among his tellow-towns- 
men, and particularly so with the old man above 
mentioned, who, for convetiience, we may call Uncle 
Josh, After repeated calls, Uncle Josh consented to 
accompany the deacon ‘to one of the meetings, and 
accordingly attended him to the “red school house ” 
one evening, much to the surprise of all present. In 
the course of the evening the deacon arose with a 
penitential countenance to tell his experience. He 
was the prince of sinners, he said. If he got his de- 
serts, he would be banished forever from divine favor. 
After making bimself out to be all that is vile in man, 
according to his interpretation, of “‘ he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted,” he sat down with the sub- 
lime sense of having done his duty, and asked Uncle 
Josh if he woukin’t tell his experience. With some 
little reluctance he meekly arose amid the breathless 
attention of the assembly. It was an unknown oc- 
currence fur Uncle Josh to speak in meeting. He 
said he had listened with great interest to the re- 
marks of the deacon, and he could assure the brethren 
that, from his long acquaintance with him, he could 
fully endorse all the deacon had said concerning his 

and vil , for he certainly was the mean- 
est man lie ever knew. The wrath of the deacon 
was terrific. He shook his fist under Uncle Josh’s 
nose, and exclaimed. “ You're a confounded liar, 
and I’ll whip you as soon as you get out of the school 
house!” 











WATER FROM THE TOP. 


A correspondent relates the following : 

I had directed my man, arather “clever” Irish- 
man, to bore a large hole in the side of my cistern, 
near the top, and had given him a “‘ brace and bit” 
with which to doit. Aftera short time he came to 
ask me for a gimlet, which I gave him; and being 
somewhat curious to know what he wanted of it, I 
soon followed him to the yard. 

He was at the top of the ladder, boring into the 
cistern a small hole alongside of the partly-bored 
large one. 

* What are you doing?” I asked. 

‘* Why, you see, sir, if I bore the big hole through, 
the wather’ll come all over me, intirely, because the 
cistern’s full, so you see I’m after boring the little 
hole, to draw off the wather, and thin afterward 
plug it up!” 

* But,” said I, “ why don’t you open the faucet and 
let off the water ?”” 

“Why,” said he, “it’s from the top I want the 
wather, sir!’ 





Why is a hotel-keeper making a tire at the gable 
end of his house like a man drinking gin? Because 





he’s warming his inn-side. 


Mrs. Partington, Junior, asked a daguerrectyp'st 
| the other day, if he could make a picture from recol- 
| lection. 
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